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The document illustrated above is one of the priceless items in the manuscript 
collections of the Huntington Library. It is the record of the release, granted 
by Queen Elizabeth I, to Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, of the Manor of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche. The document, dated January 25, 1588, is embellished 
with a fine portrait of the Queen surrounded by the large initial letter E and 
has affixed the second Great Seal of Elizabeth I. The actual document measures 
twenty-nine by twenty-four inches. 

On the opposite page is a closer view of the obverse side of the Great Seal 
itself. The actual seal is even larger than the photograph, measuring five and 
one half inches in diameter. It carries the inscription: ErizabetHa Det Gracia 
ANGLIE FRANCIE ET HIBERNIE REGINA FipeEt DEFENSOR. 
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Shakespeare’s Use of War and Peace 


By Paut A. JoRGENSEN 


NE would expect Shakespeare, as a competent student of soci- 
QO ety, to distinguish between war and peace as basic settings for 
human activity; and it does not seem especially noteworthy to say 
that he usually does so. One is therefore surprised to find that this 
distinction has been almost ignored in the main body of Shakespear- 
ean criticism. There have, to be sure, been studies of warfare in 
individual plays. Henry V, in particular, has been examined as a 
dramatic rendering of Renaissance doctrines and procedures of 
war.’ Yet the very fact that this study resulted in possibly the first 
basic interpretation which this deceptively simple play has received 
merely emphasizes what should be done for Shakespeare’s plays 
generally. 

The present study, therefore, is an attempt to view in larger con- 
text, and in light of Renaissance thought, Shakespeare’s habitual 

1L, B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San 
Marino, California, 1947), Chapter XV. Expert studies of soldiering in the plays 
have been made by H. J. Webb, in “Falstaff’s Clothes’ Mod. Lang. Notes, LIX (1944), 
162-64; “Falstaff’s “Tardy Tricks,” MLN, LVIII (1943), 377-79; “The Military Back- 
ground in Othello? Philological Quarterly, XXX (1951), 40-52; and in several 
valuable articles treating generally of the Elizabethan military situation. J. R. Moore 
and J. W. Draper have also written significantly, in a series of articles, on army 
life in 1 Henry IV and Othello; and G. G. Langsam’s Martial Books and Tudor 


Verse (New York, 1951) offers a brief survey of military treatises and their relation 
to Tudor drama. 
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ways of picturing war and peace dramatically. It will inquire 
whether war and peace are meant by Shakespeare to be only deco- 
rative, neutral background for the main action or whether they are 
themselves active forces. And for the paltry armies that march with 
their disconcerting, somber music into scenes of sophisticated inter- 
est, it will attempt to find some function better than that of supply- 
ing, as Bradley suggests,’ excitement and delight for the groundlings, 

It will be advisable to begin—as Shakespeare usually does—with 
peace, and to seek a more positive connotation for this term than 
simply absence of war (a concept which a dramatist could hardly 
expect to make emphatic on the stage). In Shakespeare’s usage peace 
tends to describe a political condition, a social atmosphere, more 
troubling and more provocative of human drama than its customary 
associations of concord and tranquility. The pleasant associations 
are of course occasionally to be found.’ But when Shakespeare 
wishes to indicate an ideal peace—as he does in Burgundy’s great 
speech in Henry V or in Cranmer’s prophecy in Henry VIII—he 
takes pains to emphasize it as an ideal, to distinguish it from its usual 
associations in his plays. In thus giving peace a frequently ominous 
or unwholesome connotation, Shakespeare was but sharing with his 
countrymen a pessimism induced by current political writings and 
events. 

Although most Elizabethans did not like war, they had small en- 
couragement to develop a corresponding delight in peace. Publi- 
cations did, to be sure, appear in praise of peace, but they could 
scarcely have been heard in the larger and louder company of books 
which spoke of the dangers of unwarlike states. These alarmist writ- 
ings, mainly the work of professional soldiers, constituted one of 
the largest bodies of tracts to appear in Elizabethan England.‘ If 


2A. C. Bradley, “Shakespeare’s Theatre and Audience? Oxford Lectures on Poetry 
(London, 1909), pp. 366-68. 


8A political explanation for some of these is suggested near the end of this gepess 


but a separate study would be required to do justice to the tradition behind Shake- 
speare’s rather stylized descriptions of an ideal peace. Chelidonius’ “Treatise of 
Peace and Warre” is, as Miss Campbell points out (Shakespeare’s “Histories? pp. 
281-82), a good example of the nondramatic works detailing conventionally the 
blessings of peace. 


4Most of these are listed by M. J. D. Cockle in A Bibliography of English Military 
Books up to 1642 (London, 1900). 
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they accomplished nothing else, these stern soldiers must have de- 
prived the public of any possible contentment during peacetime. 
Thomas Churchyard, to cite only one of the most vociferous, dourly 
compared peace to calm weather “that smoethly loeks tyll doskye 
clowds, have clean oercast the ayre’’* Not only soldiers, but men in 
high public position, helped arouse anxiety concerning peace. Dud- 
ley Digges considered “warre sometimes lesse hurtfull, and more to 
be wisht in a well governd State than peace,’ and tried to “disswade 
bewitched men from ease and pleasure, two seducing Syrens in 
whose beastly servitude too too many are inthralled past recoverie’”* 
The Earl of Essex again and again pleaded, with all his immense pop- 
ular appeal, against a treaty with Spain, and not simply because of 
its precariousness. More positively, he foresaw Englishmen “growen 
generally unwarlike; in love with the name, and bewitched with the 
delights of peace: On the stage the public could see spectacular 
dramatizations of the militarists’ admonitory tracts. A Larum for 
London (1602), which belonged to Shakespeare’s company, pre- 
sented a frightening picture of the sack of Antwerp, a prosperous 
city with peace-loving citizens, 

Their bodies us’d to soft effeminate silkes, 

And their nice mindes set all on dalliance; 

Which makes them fat for slaughter, fit for spoile.® 


The Coblers Prophecie (1594), another stage enactment of an 
“alarm” tract, demonstrated how a proud, content, sinful land— 
contemptuous of the soldier’s trade—suffers from “heavens ire” in 
the form of war.® 

Religious spokesmen took an almost equally troubled view of 
terrestrial peace. In their war against Anti-Christ, Protestant minis- 
ters offered spiritual encouragement to soldiers and sailors.’* Those 


5Commendatory verses to Barnaby Rich’s Allarme to England (1578). 
®Foure Paradoxes, or Politique Discourses (1604), pp. 96-98. 

7An Apologie of the Earle of Essex (1603), sig. F 3. 

8In The Malone Society Reprints (1913), sig. A 2v. 

See also The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London (1590). 


10See my “Moral Guidance and Religious Encouragement for the Elizabethan 
Soldier? Huntington Library Quarterly, XIII (1950), 241-59. 
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who did not serve as military chaplains could still exhort warriors 
and harass civilians from the pulpit. But a more fundamental reason 
than Anti-Christ inclined churchmen against an advocacy of peace, 
From St. Augustine and the older Church still survived a distrust 
of perfect concord on earth, where life itself was a warfare. The 
Spaniard was regarded as “a pricke and thorne to Englishmen, 
insomuch as we shall never bee so assured of peace, but wee may 
alwaies live in suspition of warre’’" And in times of peace, church- 
men noted, sin was especially rife. Many Elizabethan sermons 
consequently had an alarmist purpose comparable to that of the 
soldier-authors.’* Congregations were reminded of the deceptive 
comforts of peacetime by the fates of luxurious cities like Nineveh 
and Jerusalem. 

It is significant that military writers should have found religious 
authority so suitable to their own purposes: that Barnaby Rich, 
for example, should quote from Osorio da Fonseca in his Allarme 
to England: “Christe hath especially commended us unto peace: 
no doubt, that peace hee hath commended, which hee him selfe 
gave us, which doth not consist in pleasant reste and quietnes... 
but that peace, by the which we were reconciled into the grace 
and favour of God:’* Geoffrey Gates, another alarmist, likewise 
uses religious authority to warn his nation against the enjoyment 
of peace: “When the Lord meaneth to plague a wicked natione 
for sinne and to translate them to the power and scepter of another 
nation: then he filleth them with the fatnesse of the earth, and 
geeveth them peace that they may wax rotten in idlenesse, and 


become of dulle wittes, slowe of courage, weake handed, and 
feeble kneede?’"* 


11C. G., A Watch-worde for Warre (1596), sig. A 4¥. 


12The following titles are typical: John Udall, The True Remedie against Famine 
and Warres (1586?); Stephan Gosson, The Trumpet of Warre (1598); Edmond 
Harris, A Sermon Preached at Brocket Hall, Before the... Gentlemen there assem- 
bled for the trayning of Souldiers (1588); William Yanger, A Sermon Preached at 
Great Yarmouth (1600); John Stockwood, A Very Fruitfull and Necessarye Sermon 
of the Moste Lamentable Destruction of Jerusalem (1584); Thomas Nun, A Com- 
fort against the Spaniard (1596). 


13Allarme, sig. B 1v. 
14The Defence of Militarie Profession (1579), p. 20. 
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Of the pernicious qualities of peace which Shakespeare might 
exploit for his plays, there was one which lay most ready to the 
hand of any dramatist: its deceptiveness. It was this quality, con- 
veyed always with the broadest of irony, that formed the sole 
dramatic value of the alarmist plays. The formula for dramatic 
episodes was to depict first the complacency, then the disillusion- 
ment. Both parts of this formula lent themselves to a lively staging. 
In A Larum for London the Dutch, “merry at theyr Feast,’ sit 
“swilling in the pride of their excesse;’ just as Danila orders a cannon 
to be discharged on them. Their grim enlightenment is indicated 
by the stage direction: “A great screeke heard within: 

Shakespeare did not write alarmist plays, but neither was he 
indifferent to their popular appeal. An apt discipleship is shown in 
Coriolanus when he depicts the complacency of the plebs and their 
tribunes after they have apparently banished, with their disturbing 
warrior, all civil dissention. At the very time when the exiled 
general is burning his path toward Rome, Sicinius is commenting 
on Rome’s newly won peace: 


We hear not of him, neither need we fear him: 
His remedies are tame. The present peace 
And quietness of the people, which before 
Were in wild hurry here, do make his friends 
Blush that the world goes well.** 


Apart from this ironic stereotype, the play as a whole leaves one 
impressed with the recurrent menace of war, a menace of which 
the tribunes and populace are oblivious. Early in the play the Volsces 
are preparing for war; and even before Coriolanus offers the enemy 
his services, they have been planning another invasion. 

That Shakespeare’s interest in the deceptiveness of peace was not 
limited to its value in building scenes of dramatic irony may be 
seen from persistent commentaries throughout his works which 
betray a deeper concern with its menace. Hector, though opposed 
to the futile Trojan war, agrees that “the wound of peace is surety, 


15Larum, sigs. A 4¥—B 1. 


16Coriolanus, IV, vi. 2. Shakespeare references are to The Complete Works, ed. 
G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
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Surety secure” (Troi, IL.ii.14). The Dauphin in Henry V, foolishly 
contemptuous of the English threat, is yet well enough versed in 
Elizabethan military philosophy to mouth what is wrong with 
his country (II.iv.15): 


It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe; 

For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 

(Though war nor no known quarrel were in question) 
But that defences, musters, preparations 

Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected, 

As were a war in expectation. 


Treaties of peace have a curiously unpleasant role in Shakespeare’s 
plays. In a majority of cases they prove to be deceptive or humil- 
iating. In King John (IL.i.585), France withdraws 


From a resolv’d and honourable war, 
To a most base and vile-concluded peace. 


And John’s reconciliation with Cardinal Pandulph is with some 
reason Called an “inglorious league” and “base truce” (V.i.65-68), 
while an earlier concord is termed a “painted peace” (III.i.105). 
“I speak of peace,’ Rumour acknowledges at the beginning of 
2 Henry IV, “while covert enmity, Under the smile of safety, 
wounds the world” The mockery of professed concord is drama- 
tized not only in the notorious treaty in this play, but in the cynicism 
of the French truce in Henry VI. In this latter instance Alencgon 
advises the Dauphin to “take this comfort of a truce, Although you 
break it when your pleasure serves” (V.iv.163); yet this truce is 
referred to by the English as a “solemn peace:’ Pleasant treaties of 
peace do of course occur, and their significance should not be 
underestimated; but Shakespeare seldom allows us to overlook their 
transience in a larger historical context. Even the happy treaty con- 
cluding his most optimistic history play, Henry V, is darkened 
by the seemingly gratuitous Epilogue with its troubled view of 
the future. 

So generally gloomy is Shakespeare’s picture of truces, that one 
may wonder whether it does not betray a personal bias. But his bias 
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need merely have been that of any loyal citizen. As an Englishman, 
he could have had only the most vexing memories of trust placed 
in the good faith of the enemy. An authorized “Psalm and Collect 
of Thanksgiving” for 1588 complained of the Spaniards: “They 
communed of peace, and prepared for most cruel war; for they 
think that no faith nor truth is to be kept with us, but that they 
may feign, dissemble, break promise, swear, and forswear, so they 
may deceive us and take us unawares, and oppress us suddenly:”* 
Later Spanish tenders of amity provoked even keener distrust. In 
1596, One writer warned against rumors of peace: “I pray GOD 
there be not some false-harted subjects amongst us, that give out 
reports of peace for som ill purpose, when they are perswaded 
the Spanyard is approching:’* Rumour’s speech in 2 Henry IV 
may be topical in mirroring English reaction to a proffered 
treaty of 1598. 

But defeat and humiliation resulting from a deceptive peace have 
limitations as subjects for thoughtful drama; and if the subject of 
peace had connoted nothing more than this for Elizabethans, Shake- 
speare would not have used it in his more sophisticated plays. In 
actuality, the subject had less spectacular aspects which conduced 
to serious, probing studies of society. Although in these aspects the 
enemy was of minor interest, the function of war was all-important. 
When, therefore, we study the aspects of peace that Shakespeare 
might employ in his subtler portraits of society, we must study them 
as they were conventionally studied in Elizabethan treatises and 
plays: from the point of view of their corrective counterpart in war. 
It is war rather than peace that is the clearer, dominant force. 

What is virtually Shakespeare’s complete dramatic program for 
war is conveniently stated in Arcite’s great prayer to Mars in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen.** There are two parts to this prayer: the sup- 
plication and the acknowledgment. In the former, Mars is praised 
purely in awe of his splendid, amoral power: 


11Liturgies and Occasional Forms of Prayer Set Forth in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ed. W. K. Clay (Cambridge, 1847), p. 619. 


18C. G., A Watch-worde, sig. A 4 (incorrectly printed as a second sig. A 3). 


19V.i49. Kittredge (ed. cit., p. 1409) expresses general scholarly opinion in pro- 
nouncing this scene “certainly Shakespeare’s:’ 
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Thou mighty one that with thy power hast turn’d 
Green Neptune into purple; [whose approach] 
Comets prewarn; whose havoc in vast field 
Unearthed skulls proclaim; whose breath blows down 
The teeming Ceres’ foison; who dost pluck 

With hand armipotent from forth blue clouds 

The mason’d turrets; that both mak’st and break’st 
The stony girths of cities. . 


This is the war of the sonnets: a pagan, destructive, but wonderful 
power, described always in lines of appropriate strength. So, in 
Sonnet 55: 


When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of maso 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 


In its lack of Christian purpose, usually one of correction, this 
aspect of war is well suited to the pagan world of the sonnets.”° But 
its very lack of motive makes it ill-suited to the needs of thoughtful 
drama. Only spectacle or language could make it impressive on the 
stage, and Shakespeare employs it only where he cannot suitably 
employ a more philosophical—usually Christian—concept. It is almost 
invariably associated with Mars or Bellona. The prelude to Ber- 
tram’s rather pointless warring in Alls Well That Ends Well is 
the young gallant’s speech dedicating himself to Mars (III.iii.8), 
Hotspur’s notion of war does not extend beyond Bellona and Mars 
as Slaughterers. To the “fire-ey’d maid of smoky war” he will offer 
up the enemy “all hot and bleeding’ while “the mailed Mars shall 
on his altar sit Up to the ears in blood” (7 H.IV IV.i.114). Henry V 
is a more complex mixture of pagan spectacle and Christian purpose 
of which only the former need be noted here. Shakespeare’s Chorus 
is perhaps voicing the playwright’s own unrealizable ideal for drama- 
tizing martial spectacle when he describes Henry in terms of Mars: 

Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars, and at his heels 


(Leash’d in, like hounds) should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. 


20For the paganism of the sonnets, see Sir Sidney Lee, “Ovid and Shakeepeayy 
Sonnets; Quarterly Review, CCX (1909), 455-76. 
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The same figure is used by Holinshed, except that Bellona appears 
there instead of Mars.** We shall presently see that more than stage 
limitations deterred Shakespeare from fully employing this hint. 

The second part of Arcite’s prayer complements the first by 
describing war’s more purposeful aspects: 


O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 
O’ th’ plurisy of people! 


With one omission, these lines account for every sociological use 
made of warfare in Shakespeare; and the one omitted function— 
healing or diverting civil dissention—is easily related to the others. 
All have a corrective purpose. 

Of the functions of war employed by Shakespeare, we may most 
conveniently take up the less complex first. “Grand decider of 
dusty and old titles” is not usually a clearly defined purpose for 
warfare in Shakespeare, though the endless fighting of the English 
histories is superficially toward this end. Only in Henry V is the 
question of “dusty and old” titles talked about, and even in this 
play that question cannot be said to give the war its principal 
meaning. Like the idea expressed by the opening Chorus, the ques- 
tion of titles is obscured as soon as Shakespeare settles upon a 
worthier basis for his hero’s military crusade. 

Curing the world of its “plurisy of people” is likewise rarely 
mentioned as a motive. Only one clear reference is made to it, and 
this is not the real purpose of the war referred to. Coriolanus, hear- 
ing that the Volsces are again in arms, expresses his pleasure (I.i.229): 
“lam glad on’t. Then we shall ha’ means to vent Our musty super- 
fluity”” The social need that Plutarch treats at length and with 
understanding—that of sending superfluous Romans to populate a 
devastated town—is by Shakespeare reduced to this one reference. 
No facts in the play, except perhaps the shortage of grain, suggest 
a plethora of people. If Shakespeare deliberately minimized this 
subject, it was not because it was no longer a live one in his day. 


21Chronicles (London, 1807-1808), III, 104. 
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The use of war to control population was soberly contemplated 
by Elizabethan thinkers and statesmen. Ralegh foresaw how arith- 
metical progression in population might lead princes to make wars 
for reasons of which they were unaware.” And Ralegh’s theory 
was discreetly abstract compared with others. Certain commanders, 
according to Sir John Smythe, expressed their pleasure in the heavy 
mortality among the English soldiers, contending (much in the 
perverse manner of Coriolanus) that these “were the very scomme, 
theeves, and roges of England... and that the Realme (being too 
full of people) is very well ridde of them’’* That Shakespeare did 
not expect his audience to endorse this severe attitude may appear 
from his satirical portrait of Falstaff as a captain, with this rogue’s 
philosophical acceptance of the future awaiting 147 of his wretched 
150, whom he describes as “the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace”: “Tut, tut! good enough to toss; food for powder, food for 
powder” (7 H.IV IV.ii.71). 

With another controversial function of war, however, Shake- 
speare is more troublesomely noncommittal. His wars deliberately 
undertaken as a cure for domestic discord are seldom placed in 
a definitive context. They leave one uncertain how to view the 
characters who initiate them. 

The earliest appearance of this ambiguity in Shakespeare is the 
easiest to analyze. Clifford, pleading with the “rabblement” to 
forsake Cade and his revolutionary claims, appeals to their common 
grievance against the French (2 H.VI IV.viii.43-52). While the 
English “live at jar,’ Clifford warns, the French may take advantage 
of “this civil broil”; better far that ten thousand Cades miscarry 
than that an Englishman should stoop to a Frenchman’s mercy. 
Therefore, 


To France, to France, and get what you have lost! 
Spare England, for it is your native coast. 


Modern readers, schooled in the economic interpretation of history, 
may censure this plea for diverting, as it triumphantly does, the 
people from their intended reform. But there is little likelihood that 


224 Discourse of War, in Works (Oxford, 1829), VIII, 259. 
23Certain Discourses (1590), “Proeme Dedicatorie’’ 
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the Elizabethan audience, having been moved to tears by ‘Talbot's 
stand against the French, would now hear anything more subtle in 
this appeal than a trumpeting to their manhood. 

The philosophy of war in the foregoing episode is never explicitly 
identified as a political device. It is so identified, and therefore more 
conspicuously invites criticism, in 2 Henry IV, where it appears 
as the King’s advice to his son (IV.v.213): 


Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 


This counsel is not one likely to endear Henry to present-day read- 
ers, even though Shakespeare intended it to reflect Henry’s political 
astuteness. But that it was meant to stigmatize the King is ques- 
tionable. In the first place, he had earlier announced—publicly and 
candidly—his intention to end English civil war by launching a 
crusade. Secondly, at the end of 2 Henry IV, when only patriotic 
sentiments are appropriate, Prince John prophesies that the English 
will bear their “civil swords and native fire As far as France” 
(V.v.112). It is true that in Henry V, a play which can use only 
exemplary motives, Henry IV’s advice is never allowed to become 
overt; is not, in fact, even alluded to by his son. But this could 
well be because Shakespeare found somewhat more stirring grounds 
for an ideal English war. 

Admittedly, the evidence is still ambiguous. The most that can 
be said is that Shakespeare does not betray any decisive distaste for 
foreign war as a cure for civil dissention. Those who would seek 
in his plays a clearer partisanship might first try their hand on the 
utterances of nondramatic writers from whom a forthright state- 
ment could be reasonably expected. La Noue, wisest of contempo- 
rary military philosophers, is as noncommittal as Shakespeare in 
discussing this function of war as a “polytike rule... which many 
verie excellent persons both have and still doe allowe:’ He describes 
the “rule” with objective accuracy: “A great estate replenished 
with warlike people, ought still to have some foreine warre where- 
with to keepe it occupied, least beeing at quiet they convert their 
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weapons each against other:’* But aside from reporting the case 
for and against the rule, and arguing against any drastic remedy, 
La Noue does not decisively take sides. Among English writers | 
have found only two, Ralegh and Digges, who betray any partiality, 
Ralegh is the more cautious of the two, for he merely explains 
the case for foreign war as an inescapable predicament presented 
by historical laws: “And it is more plain there is not in nature a 
point of stability to be found; everything either ascends or declines; 
when wars are ended abroad, sedition begins at home, and when 
men are freed from fighting for necessity, they quarrel through 
ambition: The fact that Ralegh found this view in Machiavelli’s 
Discorsi may help to explain English reticence on the subject.* 

The least reticent by far of Elizabethan authorities was Dudley 
Digges, whose Foure Paradoxes constituted perhaps the most candid 
description to reach print of the prevailing English military policy, 
For although Digges later got into trouble through his outspoken- 
ness, he was but putting down the logical interpretation of what 
he had observed. The government did, as Cruickshank has recently 
pointed out, employ conscription for reasons other than national 
defense. “Domestic peace)’ Cruickshank writes, “was probably as 
near Elizabeth’s heart as an efficient army, and if it were possible 
to achieve that peace at the expense of the troops she was quite 
prepared to make the sacrifice” Unmistakable instances in which 
the government specified the conscription of undesirables may be 
found in the Acts of the Privy Council.* Digges does not, however, 
go so far as to cite English policy as evidence. He describes, rather, 
how Philip II held his nation, “of a rebellious disposition,’ in har- 
mony, “by keeping his active subjects in continual employment, 
farre from home, where there Eaglelike piercing eyes might not 
come to prie into his Actions, nor malitiously observe the distastes 
his government occasioned:’® So domestically disruptive is peace, 


24T he Politicke and Militarie Discourses (1587), p. 124. 

25A Discourse of War, in Works, VIII, 293. 

26See V. Luciani, “Ralegh’s Discourse of War and Machiavelli’s Discorsi;’ Modern 
Philology, XLVII (1950), 217-21. 

27C. G. Cruickshank, Elizabeth’s Army (Oxford, 1946), pp. 9-10. 

28See particularly XXVII, 290; XXIX, 62. 2°Foure Paradoxes, p. 106. 
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Digges believes, that if no war happens to be spontaneously avail- 
able, governments should look about for enemies.*° 

Digges’s most interesting historical evidence, for its bearing upon 
Shakespeare, is what he calls “the wise proceeding of the Senate 
of Rome in Coriolanus time:’* For, so he interprets Plutarch, “the 
populousnesse of that Citie, by reason of their peace occasioning a 
dearth and famine, and their idlenesse stirring up lewd fellowes to 
exasperate the desperate need and envious malice of the meaner 
sort, against the nobility, whose pride and luxurie grown through 
sloth intolerable, caused them to contemne and injurie the poorer 
people,...then the Senate... were at length enforced to flie to 
this medicine, which wisely applied before, had well prevented all 
those causes, and their unhappie effectes. Then they resolved on a 
warre with the Volsces to ease their City of that dearth, by dimin- 
ishing their number, and appease those tumultuous broyles, by 
drawing poore with rich, and the meane sort with the Nobilitie, 
into one campe, one service, and one selfesame daunger: sure meanes 
to procure love and quietnesse in a contentious common wealth’ 
Despite the excellence of this plan, “there wanted not home tarrying 
house-doves, two peacebred trib[u]nes Sicimus and Brutus, [who] 
hindred that resolution calling it crueltie, and it may be some now 
will condemne this course, as changing for the worse:’ 

The passage is valuable as an interpretation of Plutarch, inviting 
comparison with Shakespeare’s. Here, more prominent than in the 
play, is the dearth and the proposed remedy, which Digges ascribes 
to the Senate, and not to an isolated militarist. Even more striking 
are divergences in the martial remedy for civil dissention. Shake- 
speare, differing from both Plutarch and Digges, does not expressly 
employ this remedy at all. And it is this omission, hitherto unnoticed 
by critics, that marks one of the dramatist’s most puzzling departures 
from his source. Shakespeare could easily and consistently have 
retained Plutarch’s political motivation for the Roman war, assigning 
it either to the Senate or, if he wished to limit it to an erratic spokes- 


*Tbid., p. 105. 
‘1[bid., p. 104. 
*2Ibid., pp. 104-105. 
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man, to Coriolanus. Instead, a distorted fragment of it is expended, 
totally out of place, on the Volscian servingmen near the end of 
the play. One servingman deplores peace because “it makes men 
hate one another,’ and the other adds that it does so “because they 
then less need one another. The wars for my money!” (IV.v.246-48) 
Shakespeare surely did not mean to entrust the political moral of 
his play to the muddled intelligences of clownish menials, even 
though these might conceivably have learned their philosophy from 
their masters. The only certain meaning in the episode is a comic one, 
appropriate to a farcical interlude: Elizabethan servingmen were 
exempt from conscription (Falstaff is able to “press” only “discarded 
unjust servingmen”’).** 

But if the theory of foreign war as a cure for dissention is not 
expressly present as a motivation in Coriolanus, its influence survives 
in the play’s action. War does heal the rift between plebs and patri- 
cians. The tribunes and citizens who are bravely calling for reform 
as the play opens, slink away when war is announced. And upon 
the general’s return, Rome forgets its differences as all classes come 
out to welcome him. It is only when the unifying excitement of 
war has subsided that domestic troubles again begin. And Shake- 
speare parallels Digges in showing the “peacebred tribunes” as 
stirrers of sedition. In war they fade away; upon the resumption of 
peace they go again into action. They become almost symbols of 
the ferment habitually troubling a peaceful society. 

Why did not Shakespeare make explicit use of the military phi- 
losophy which he embodies in the play? As in Henry V, the most 
likely answer is that other dramatic emphases made this political 
message inconvenient. The best clue to Shakespeare’s intention is 
the reason he does assign for the war. It is defensive and necessary, 
whereas Plutarch’s (and Digges’s) was offensive and voluntary. And 
only one obvious reason is possible for this change: to make the 
demurring plebs and tribunes appear ignoble and at the same time 
make more prominent an ideal that rises above the imperfect char- 
acters—the ideal of Rome itself.** With Rome presented as a state 


337 HIV IV.ii.27. 


84The importance of the “Idea of Rome” is affirmed by M. W. MacCallum, 
Shakespeare’s Roman Plays (London, 1925), p. 547. 
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in danger, individuals will be judged by how well they respond to 
the national challenge. Populace and tribunes would, for partisan 
gains, leave their city vulnerable to aggression; Coriolanus, on the 
other hand, serves Rome magnificently in war, but is an encum- 
brance in times of peace.*° 

Coriolanus does, then, conspicuously involve war and peace, and 
shows, though in subordinate dramatic position, the domestic haz- 
ards of peace and the temporary blessings of war. It does not, 
however, betray any more than does Henry V Shakespeare’s par- 
tisanship in the question of busying “giddy minds in foreign 
quarrels.’ Though he is now inescapably aware of this issue in his 
materials, and though his contemporary Digges interpreted them 
vitally in terms of current problems, Shakespeare still, and finally, 
refuses to use this issue as a significant motive for war. At best it 
can be said that he shows the principle effectively at work. And 
it is probably more than accidental that only Henry IV, Shake- 
speare’s master of Realpolitik, actually formulates the principle in 
words, Others, including his son, may silently put it into action; 
he alone seems to understand it as a philosophy. 

Related to the above in severe political function is the role of 
war described by Arcite in the phrase “Shaker of o’er-rank states:’ 
The rankness, the decadence, the excessive civilization to be cor- 
rected are consistently attributed by Renaissance thinkers to a 
decline in warlike aptitude. Essex was not alone in fearing an English 
treaty with Spain because of its damage to the fiber of Englishmen. 
Sir John Smythe is speaking with an authority larger than that of 
military alarmist when he places “long peace” first of two things 
that have “been the occasion of the great decay, and oftentimes, 
the utter ruine of many great Empires.’ This decay comes after 
“great warres to divers Nations that have had notable Milicias and 
exercises Militarie in great perfection, [when] they by enjoying 
long peace, have so much given themselves to covetousnes, effemi- 
nacies and superfluities.’ These declining nations yield eminence to 
hardy peoples beginning to develop their militias.°° Now a historical 

85See J. E. Phillips, The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays (New 
York, 1940), p. 162. 

36Certain Discourses, “Proeme Dedicatorie’ 
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commonplace, this principle of war and peace was still a subject of 
disturbing interest to Elizabethans. The thesis that war ennobles 
nations is cited by Digges as one of his Foure Paradoxes. Fulke 
Greville also treats it as a troubling paradox. Inquiring, 


What is the cause, why States, that war and win, 
Have honour, and breed men of better fame, 
Than States in peace, since war and conquest sin 
In blood, wrong liberty, all trades of shame? 


he suggests as an answer: 


Peace is a quiet Nurse 
Of Idlenesse, and Idlenesse the field, 
Where wit and Power change all seedes to the worse.*" 


But a purely sociological explanation was not enough for most 
Elizabethans, and so Geoffrey Gates adds to this the reassurance 
of divine purpose when he explains national decline in a passage 
cited earlier in this essay. His thesis, it will be remembered, was 
that when the Lord wishes to plague a wicked people and “trans- 
late” them to the power of another nation, he gives them peace 
and luxury. 

It is this Christianized version of Mars as “Shaker of o’er-rank 
states” that Shakespeare uses for his philosophy of war in Henry V, 
The French, as Miss Campbell points out, are represented as a 
nation vain, secure, idle, and soft.** They would have interested 
both military alarmists and divines. The English, on the other hand, 
represent the ascendant type of nation in Gates’s thesis: “And like- 
wise when the Lord meaneth to advance a nation and to make any 
people famous and honorable upon earth: he stirreth them up to 
high courage, and maketh their mindes and bodyes apt to the warre, 
and in all points sufficient for the pursuite and accomplishment of 
Militarie travaile:’*® Henry V’s Englishmen are not wanting in these 
virtues. The Dauphin ruefully complains (III.v.28): 


37“Caelica? Sonnet CVIII, Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ed. G. Bullough 
(Edinburgh, 1938), I, 151. 


388Shakespeare’s “Histories} p. 285. 
38°Defence of Militarie Profession, p. 21. 
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Our madams mock at us and plainly say 
Our mettle is bred out, and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth 
To new-store France with bastard warriors. 


Indeed, so impressive does Shakespeare make the lustiness of the 
English that one suspects an elementary chauvinism to have been 
his original interest and the military philosophy an after-thought. 
Actually, of course, the unphilosophical chauvinism was not Shake- 
speare’s contribution to the story. The Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth, representative of what English audiences had long wanted 
to hear about Henry’s warring, had virtually no military philosophy 
at all, and Holinshed has Henry’s piety without the philosophy. 

But to say that Shakespeare provided a thoughtful military basis 
for a story traditionally lacking in one is not to say that the basis 
proved dramatically adequate. To be sure, it makes a better ideal for 
Henry’s warring than the elaborate argumentation about “dusty and 
old titles,’ relegated by Shakespeare to a suspiciously motivated 
sponsorship by the churchmen.*® Nor is there any question but 
what Henry’s pious execution of the war is ideal. He follows, as 
though he were following a military handbook, all the accepted 
Renaissance procedures demanded of a Christian monarch-general: 
proclaiming the war, inspiriting the troops, offering mercy to the 
vanquished, and attributing the victory solely to God.** Critics have, 
nevertheless, been persistently troubled by a hollowness in the play. 
For this they have blamed either Henry or Shakespeare, or both. 
The fault is more likely to be found in the unsuitability of the 
subject for thoughtful drama. In attempting to dignify Henry with 
exemplary purposes and conduct, while refusing to discard the 
cruder excitements, the arrogance, the personal vindication of The 
Famous Victories, Shakespeare forces his hero into the position of 
a hypocrite. The fact that popular audiences have proved less resist- 
ant than critics to the play suggests that its military philosophy 
is now lost in the theater. 


‘°Olivier’s film version effectively gives the churchmen and their evidence a comic 
role, though Olivier is thereby left with no better motive for Henry’s war than 
personal revenge on the Dauphin. 


*1See Miss Campbell’s chapter on Henry V in Shakespeare’s “Histories” 
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By far the most important function of war in the Shakespearean 
drama is that described by Arcite as “great corrector of enormous 
times... . that heal’st with blood the earth when it is sick?’ This fune- 
tion is more fully expounded by Barnabe Barnes in a political 
treatise appearing just a few years before The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
War, states Barnes, “is the noble corrector of all prodigall states, 
a skilfull bloodletter against all dangerous obstructions and plurasies 
of peace, the most soveraigne purgation of all superfluous and 
spreading humours or leprosies, which can breed in any generall 
politicke body?’ 

The peace-bred imperfections of a state were described in morbid 
imagery by so many Elizabethan writers that peace itself became 
almost synonymous with disease. Thus Fulke Greville in “A ‘Trea- 
tise of Monarchy”: 

So doth the War and her impiety 
Purge the imposthum’d humors of a Peace, 
Which oft else makes good government decrease.** 


Churchyard visualizes peace as “‘a swelling soer, that festers sowndest 
mynd and so bursts owtt in bylls, in botch or ulcerrs greatt:’** There 
is an important tendency to select a hidden type of disease to 
describe the sinister workings of peace. John Norden, asking why 
England must fear aggression in the apparently peaceful year 1596, 
answers that “the bodie may be most sicke when it feeleth no 
griefe at all... . And therefore saith the wise man, A disease knowen 
is in manner cured.’** 

The concealed nature of the disease has dramatic significance, 
Whereas the didactic war plays of minor authors suppress none 
of the morbid symptoms, Shakespeare, concerned primarily with 
personal relationships, must usually keep sociological considerations 
in the background. There they need not be uninfluential. The back- 
ground workings of peace can be the more realistic in light of its 
conventionally hidden activity. Hamlet, compared with dramas 


42Foure Bookes of Offices (1606), p. 161. 

43 Works, ed. A. Grosart for The Fuller Worthies’ Library (1870), I, 203. 
44Commendatory verses to Rich’s Allarme. 

454 Christian Familiar Comfort and Incouragement (1596), p. 7. 
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of a res publica theme, does not make constant reference to morbid 
peace. But that this social condition is none the less important is 
clear from Hamlet’s description of its nature (IV.iv.27): 


th’ imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. 


Consonant with the notion of peace as a disease, the corrective 
work of war is viewed as therapy. “Warre;’ writes Sir William 
Cornwallis, “is the remedy for a State surfetted with peace, it is 
a medicine for Common-wealths sicke of too much ease and tran- 
quilitie:’** So Shakespeare’s Archbishop of York appears (2 H.IV 
IV.1.63) 

awhile like fearful war 
To diet rank minds, sick of happiness, 


And purge th’ obstructions which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. 


Is there, then, as Samuel Daniel asks, 


no meanes but that a sin-sicke Land 
Must be let bloud with such a boysterous hand?*" 


Shakespeare’s answer is usually, though not always, No. Palamon 
prays that “peace might purge For her repletion;’** but the purgation 
of Creon’s corrupt city is accomplished only by Theseus’ invading 
army. Providence may work in Hamlet through its scourge and 
minister, the Prince, but Fortinbras enters finally, with “warlike 
noise” and “warlike volley,’ as a not too subtle assurance that a more 
drastic remedy was available. Elizabethan sermons on war stress 
that only if a nation effects its own cure can it escape less discrim- 
inate purgation by an alien force. For this purpose, the menace of 
Spain was always in the offing. Since Hamlet is largely responsible 
for purging what is rotten in the state of Denmark, there is more 
reason than has usually been recognized why he should be borne 


46 Discourses upon Seneca the Tragedian (1601), sig. H 1. 
4TCivil Wars, IV, 46; in The Complete Works, ed. A. Grosart (London, 1885), Vol. II. 
4SThe Two Noble Kinsmen, 1.ii.23. 
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“like a soldier” in death and “The soldiers’ music and the rites of 
war Speak loudly for him?’ 

In Macbeth, more typically, the sick country must be purged 
by war. Macbeth himself asks of the Doctor a question similar to 
Samuel Daniel’s—whether there is any remedy for his sick land that 
“would scour these English hence” (V..iii.50): 


If thou couldest, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. 


But even before the question is put, the Scotch exiles, their entry 
announced by “drum and colours,’ are marching to meet Malcolm, 
“the med’cine of the sickly weal,’ to pour “in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us” (V.ii.27-29). Coriolanus also becomes more than 
a private individual in his revenge against his “cank’red country” 
(IV.v.95). And Tullus Aufidius in the same play sees his own role 
as a corrective one: “pouring war Into the bowels of ungrateful 
Rome” (IV.v.134). 

The therapeutic function of war assumes a still more satisfying 
and orthodox meaning when it becomes the scourge of God. “War 
is nothing else,’ writes one religious spokesman, “but a divine scourge 
for sinne:’*® However, neither the divinely ordered war nor its 
agent need be exemplary. Otherwise, why should the Spaniards be 
feared? How might their barbarous tactics be reconciled with a 
divine purpose? Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, as Professor Battenhouse 
has demonstrated, is not disqualified by his own wickedness from 
serving the purposes of God. Shakespeare’s Clifford recognizes 
both the divine sponsorship of war and its diabolical aspects when 
he exclaims (2 H.VI V.ii.33): 


O war, thou son of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister. 


49C. G., A Watch-worde, sig. C 2. 


50R. W. Battenhouse, “Tamburlaine, the ‘Scourge of God}” PMLA, LVI (1941), 
337-48. 
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And Henry V acts as an avowedly blameless part of “impious war, 
Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends,’ when like Tamburlaine 
he demands that Harfleur either yield or suffer the ravaging of 
virgins and spitting of infants on soldiers’ pikes (IIL ili.15-41). His 
war (despite a personal vexation with the Dauphin) is not for 
himself, but God: “War is his beadle, war is his vengeance” (IV.i. 
176). Even so selfish a monarch as King John sees himself as “God’s 
wrathful agent” (IL.i.87). 

Despite the frequency with which war appears as a corrective 
in Shakespeare, there is only one of his plays in which this function 
rivals human friction as a center of interest; and this play, Timon 
of Athens, is significantly weak as a study in character, strong as 
a study in society. Timon himself, as has been increasingly recog- 
nized,” is not built like other Shakespearean tragic heroes. What 
happens to him personally is not important in the way that the 
sufferings of Othello and Lear are important. Timon’s excesses and 
misfortunes have meaning primarily as they relate to his Athens, 
where he is the most prodigal citizen of a society in the conventional 
last stages of peace. These stages are part of a larger cycle—com- 
monly accepted by Renaissance thinkers—carrying a nation irresist- 
ibly from war to peace, from peace to war. The full cycle is thus 
described by one writer: “Warre bringeth ruine, ruine bringeth 
povertie, povertie procureth peace, and peace in time increaseth 
riches, riches causeth statelinesse, statelinesse increaseth envie, envie 
inthe end procureth deadly mallice, mortall mallice proclaimeth open 
warre and battaile: and from warre againe as before is rehearsed.’ 

This cycle is not brought full circle in Timon, but for the segment 
shown it is helpfully explanatory. And for the larger context in 
which the play should be viewed, we must turn to contemporary 
plays which do present the full cycle. Histrio-mastix, written prob- 
ably before 1600, best illustrates how a play must be constructed 
if it is to stage the complete rotation of war and peace. Each of 
the six acts is given to one period in the cycle. In Act I, Peace is 
the dominant character, and her ideal status is suggested by learned 

51Critics who have significantly re-evaluated him include O. J. Campbell, Willard 
Farnham, and J. E. Phillips. 

52Thomas Fenne, Fennes Frutes (1500), fol. 53¥. 
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attendants such as Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. In Act II, the 
decadent aftermath is suggested by the entrance of “Plenty in 
Majesty, upon a Throne, heapes of gold, Plutus, Ceres; and Bachus 
doing homage:’** The deterioration is carried further in Acts III 
and IV, which are dominated respectively by Pride and Envy, with 
stiff characterization of these conditions in terms of vocational types, 
Envy gives place in Act V to War, who is followed in Act VI by 
Poverty, and ultimately Peace again. 

Though didactic, Timon is not so fully a “moral” play as Histrio- 
mastix, and its structure—a feature much disliked by critics—is not 
so symmetrical. Yet if viewed as an imperfect version of such a 
politically didactic play, at least secondarily concerned with the 
relationship of war and peace, its structure becomes more meaning- 
ful. The first stage of peace is not shown, though there are rotten 
remnants surviving in the Poet and Painter. What we see at first 
in Timon is a society rank with Plenty, Pride, and Envy. Such a 
society will lead an individual to disaster unless he is restrained by 
temperance. So, in Histrio-mastix, the moderate Chrisoganus tells 
how he moved safely through the entire peace-war cycle (VL.i): 


Nor yet did Plenty make me Prodigall: 

Pride I abhor’d and term’d the Beggers shield: 
Nor ever did base Envie touch my heart... 

Nor could the ratling fury of fierce warre 
Astonish me with more than the mid-night clock, 
The Trumpetter to Contemplation: 

For Poverty, I shake her by the hand, 

As welcome Lady to this wofull Land. 


Timon lacks this temperate attitude: he is made “Prodigall” by 
“Plenty”; his generosity is motivated partly by pride; and he is 
passionate in confronting both poverty and war. But though in- 
temperate, he stands ethically on a plane above the rest of decadent 
Athens, and the political lesson of the play applies mainly, as it does 
in Histrio-mastix, to the society at large. 


53] have used the H. H. Wood edition: The Plays of John Marston (Edinburgh, 
1949), Vol. III. 
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When war threatens corrupt Athens, it does so in the person of 
Alcibiades, a soldier whose sudden motivation for the war is usually 
thought undramatic. But if we disapprove of Alcibiades’ emergence 
as an important character late in the play, we have not properly 
felt the ominous quality of his taciturn presence during the early 
revelry. We are especially liable not to feel his early significance 
because we read rather than see the play, and his four brief utter- 
ances are scarcely noticed. On the stage, in military garb, he would 
have been strikingly distinct from the gaudy revelers. His later 
prominence is of course sudden, but dramatically and frighteningly 
so. He enters at precisely the right time, just as War enters suddenly 
in his appropriate act in Histrio-mastix. Alcibiades is not a person- 
ality requiring gradual characterization. He represents an impersonal 
force. Whatever personal animus he may have is lost in a larger 
purpose, much as Coriolanus’ private revenge against the plebs gives 
way to a passionless, corrective crusade against corrupt Rome 
generally, in which he symbolizes fiery, indiscriminating war. 

Alcibiades’ larger purpose is so fully expressed in the later scenes 
as to leave no doubt concerning Shakespeare’s intentions. Timon, 
who now speaks with the authority of a tragic chorus, addresses 
the general as though he were not a person at all ([V.iii.108): 


Be as a planetary plague when Jove 

Will o’er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 

In the sick air. Let not thy sword skip one. 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard; 

He is an usurer. Strike me the counterfeit matron; 
It is her habit only that is honest, 

Herself’s a bawd. 


Timon further stresses the representative, rather than the personal, 
quality of Alcibiades when he prays (IV.iii.103): 


The Gods confound them all in thy conquest, 
And thee after, when thou hast conquered! 


And again (IV.iii.127): 


Make large confusion; and, thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself! 
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War’s directions to Horror, his servant, in Histrio-mastix are no 
more impersonal (V.i): 


Horror shall greet the bosome of greene youth, 
The melting liver of pied gallantry, 

The wrinckled vizard of Devotion, 

The cheverell conscience of corrupted law, 

And frozen heart of gowty Merchandize, 

Horror wound these, strike palsies in their limmes. 


Alcibiades himself exhibits the same attitude toward his function 
when he announces, with warlike sound, his “terrible approach” 


to Athens; and he indicates a similar type of victim for correction 
(V.iv.3): 


Till now you have gone on and fill’d the time 
With all licentious measure, making your wills 
The scope of justice ... Now the time is flush, 
When crouching marrow in the bearer strong 
Cries, of itself ‘No more!’ Now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease, 
And pursy insolence shall break his wind 

With fear and horrid flight. 


In this climactic period (“the time is flush”) may be noted important 


resemblances to Hamlet’s Denmark. Here is “pursy insolence” 
breaking his wind; in Hamlet, “the fatness of these pursy times” 
and the “insolence of office’’ In both plays, too, there is moral 
license and miscarriage of justice. One gets a better appreciation 
of Hamlet’s problem by recognizing that virtually alone he must do 
what Alcibiades can perform with an army: set the time right. 

Actual war ultimately proves unnecessary in Timon. Its threaten- 
ing music is finally muffled, as in Hamlet, because those responsible 
are no longer living and the city submits willingly to whatever 
correction Alcibiades may impose. With reform virtually accom- 
plished, the general offers, to complete the cycle, new and disci- 
plined peace (V.iv.81): 

Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive, with my sword, 


Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, make each 
Prescribe to other, as each other’s leech. 
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In accepting the facts of the peace-war cycle, Alcibiades’ program 
for peace is in accord with the counsel of military writers and most 
political realists of the day. Neither war nor peace should be ex- 
pected to exist permanently in a healthy commonweal. Peter White- 
horne so contends in dedicating his translation of Machiavelli’s 
Art of War to Elizabeth: “For soche truly is the nature and con- 
dicion, bothe of peace and warre, that where in governemente, there 
is not had equalle consideracion of them bothe, the one in fine, 
doeth woorke and induce, the others oblivion and utter abholicion?”™ 
Sir Philip Sidney, according to Fulke Greville, felt that this doctrine 
was most applicable to Englishmen: “His opinion being that I/anders 
have the air and waters so diversly moving about them, as neither 
peace, nor war, can long be welcome to their humors:’** 
Shakespeare’s recognition of the case for this theory is perhaps 
shown in its acceptance—as a fact rather than a moral principle— 
by his exemplary king, Henry V. Among other proposals for the 
welfare of the state, he plans “noble counsel” so (2 H.IV V.1ii. 138) 


That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. 


Indeed, the philosophy of war and peace that we now refer to as 
pacifism is espoused by not a single admirable character in Shake- 
speare. And possibly Shakespeare’s best commentary upon a state 
dedicated to such a philosophy is its embodiment in Gonzalo’s mock 
utopia, where there would be no “sword, pike, knife, gun, or need 
of any engine” (Temp. II.i.161). 

The main obstacle in the way of a philosophically grounded 
lasting peace was the everlasting cycle. And since the most critical 
stage in this cycle was that inauspicious union of peace and plenty, 
Shakespeare’s occasional references to this stage have more than 
fragmentary meaning. Richmond’s prayer at the end of Richard III 
requests for him and his Tudor descendants “smooth-fac’d peace, 


54The Tudor Translations, ed. W. E. Henley (London, 1905), XXXIX, 6. 


55Fulke Greville, The Life of the Renowned Sr Philip Sidney (1652), p. 92. See 
also John Norden, Vicissitudo Rerum (1600), sigs. D 4v—E 1; Essex’s letter to the 
Earl of Rutland, in W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux (1853), 
I, 328; and F. Bacon, “Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates’ 
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With smiling plenty:’ Hamlet, on the other hand, considers these 
qualities unwholesome symptoms in “th’ imposthume of much 
wealth and peace,’ and Alcibiades offers radical surgery to an Athens 
suffering from such an imposthume. In Cymbeline, there are three 
references to peace and plenty. Imogen is the first to speak on the 
subject (III.vi.21): 


Peace and plenty breeds cowards; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 


But she is speaking of herself, and it is doubtful whether she implies 
a criticism of the court she has just left. The next appearances of 
“peace and plenty” are unquestionably relevant to Cymbeline’s 
Britain, and both have a hopeful connotation. The prophecy made 
to Posthumus states that after certain conditions are fulfilled, “then 
shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be fortunate and flourish 
in peace and plenty” (V.iv.143). The Soothsayer’s interpretation 
of this prophecy emphasizes the auspicious future of this happy 
peace: Cymbeline’s “issue,” proceeding through his lost sons, “prom- 
ises Britain peace and plenty:’ And this durable peace, the Soothsayer 
finally says (V.v.466), has a divine sponsorship. 

In Shakespeare’s favorable references to peace and plenty, the 
presence of at least one of two elements is invariable. The first is 
divine favor. None of the peaceful, wealthy nations which Shake- 
speare brings under a military scourge are God-fearing. And in 
both Richard Ill and Cymbeline, two plays wherein he expressly 
invokes hope for lasting peace and plenty, there is a strong religious 
context. In thus opposing religious optimism to the cold logic of 
the cycle, Shakespeare was in accord with most contemporary 
religious writers. For although Elizabethan divines took a dim view 
of comfortable peace, they could not generally endorse the cyclical 
theory of war, which was a classical and not a Christian doctrine 
and which in its mechanical rotation left little room for Providence. 
War as they saw it had only one function: it was a scourge of God. 
As such it could be avoided by a repentant nation, even in pros- 
perity. While the people of Israel dedicated themselves to the Scrip- 
tures, it was recalled, “they injoyed peace throughout their borders, 
and great plentie within their Pallaces. And such feare God strocke 
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into the harts of their enemies round about, that none durst stirre 
against them.’** 

A second reason behind a durably prosperous peace in Shake- 
speare is the character of the sovereign, including the promise of 
his issue. The conclusion to Richard III is a paean to the house of 
Tudor and, most immediately, Elizabeth. The Queen did, indeed, 
deserve praise for a government both thriving and moderately 
peaceful. But she had no apparent philosophy of war and peace. 
Her comments on war concern almost exclusively its costs in men 
and money, her dissatisfaction with her allies and generals, and her 
personal interest in the welfare of English soldiers. 

With King James it was entirely otherwise. Possessing none of 
his predecessor’s interest in the execution of war or her ability to 
inspire heroic effort, he had instead a lively theoretical interest in 
war and peace; and whereas Elizabeth could be called neither pacifist 
nor militarist, James was extraordinarily dedicated to the idea of 
peace. In a key speech to Parliament, delivered in 1603, he cites 
“peace abroad with all forreine neighbours” as the first of the 
blessings “which God hath joyntly with my Person sent unto you.’ 
This new peace, he declares, has brought prosperity at home and 
abroad.’ James’s idea of peace, in fact, is entirely favorable: it is 
divinely sent through his person, and it consists with and encourages 
prosperity. To be sure, he acknowledges that although the blessings 
of peace are great, they are worth little if they do not “have per- 
petuity or long continuance:’ But in this respect, his new-brought 
peace is not wanting: “so hath it pleased Almighty God to accom- 
pany my person also with that favour, having healthful and hopefull 
Issue of my body: He doubts not that it will please God to continue 
for many years all the “blessings of Inward and outward Peace, 
which I have brought with me’’** Although James is not frightened 
by peace, or the combination of peace and plenty, he does in one 


‘6Roger Cotton, An Armor of Proof (1596), sig. A 2. See also C. G., A Watch- 
worde, sigs. D 4v—E 1; Fennes Frutes, fols. 53¥-54. Though not a divine, George 
Gascoigne also preferred the Christian interpretation of war to the cyclical one, 
which he attributes to “the common voice”: “Dulce Bellum Inexpertisy The Com- 
plete Works, ed. J. W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 1907-10), I, 142-43. 

5'The Political Works of James I (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), p. 270. 

S8Ibid., p. 273. 
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unofficial discussion, the preface to his Counterblaste to Tobacco 
(1604), ponder academically the conventional threat to his happy 
government: “Our Peace hath bred wealth: And Peace and wealth 
hath brought foorth a generall sluggishnesse, which makes us 
wallow in all sorts of idle delights, and soft delicacies, the first 
seedes of the subversion of all great Monarchies.’ But “for remedie 
whereof,’ he foresees not war but “the Kings part (as the proper 
Phisician of his Politicke-body) to purge it of all those diseases, by 
Medicines meete for the same:’ It is evident that James is troubled 
not by peace and plenty, but by a few corruptions—notably smok- 
ing—distasteful to him personally." 

The full influence of the King’s assertive political creed upon 
Shakespeare’s Jacobean plays has yet to be determined; but the 
findings made by recent students of Macbeth suggest an influence 
considerably greater than has so far been recognized.® And although 
the year 1603 marks no radical change in Shakespeare’s attitude 
toward war and peace, it is only natural that he should have paid 
tactful heed to one of his sovereign’s most deeply felt convictions. 
That other authors found it impossible to overpraise James’s paci- 
fism is shown by Gervase Markham’s effusive statement: “He enters 
not with an Olive Branch in his hand, but with a whole Forrest 


of Olives round about him; for he brought not Peace to this King- 
dome alone, but almost to all the Christian Kingdomes in Europe’ 
Barnabe Barnes wrote of his new sovereign that “hee raigneth and 
governeth upon earth in comfort, peace, and plentie’’? And still 
another Jacobean opportunist, apparently Middleton, wrote an 
unctuous tract called The Peacemaker (1618) which speaks even 
more complacently than James himself (and which has, as a matter 


5®Arber’s English Reprints (1869), pp. 96-97. 


60See especially H. N. Paul, The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950), and 
L. B. Campbell, “Political Ideas in Macbeth IV. iii? Shakespeare Quarterly, Il (1951), 
281-86. 


61Honour in His Perfection (1624), p. 24. 


62Four Bookes of Offices, “To the Most High and Mightie Lord, James... King 
of Great Britaine’ For other tributes to James’s “peace and plenty” see Gilbert 
Dugdale, The Time Triumphant (1604), sig. A 2; and George Owen Harry, The 
Genealogy of the High and Mighty Monarch, James ...King of Great Brittayne 
(1604), p- 39- 
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of fact, been attributed to the King’s own hand) of the blessings 
of “the Land of Peace under the King of Peace’’** 

The evidence of Jacobean pacifism in Shakespeare’s later works 
is, of Course, not so gross as that in the writings of opportunists. 
If we except the possible allusion in the famous line from Sonnet 107 
—‘“peace proclaims olives of endless age”—there is only one direct 
compliment to James as peacemaker. In Cranmer’s prophecy on 
the blessed government of Henry VIII’s successors, it is predicted 
of James that “peace, plenty, love, truth, terror” shall “be his, and 
like a vine grow to him” (H.VIII V.v.48). Besides its accord with 
James’s major interest generally, the prophecy has a verbal similarity 
to a claim made by the King in a speech of 1607, wherein he 
specifies among the “Commodities” brought by the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, “Peace, Plentie, Love:?** 

Cymbeline provides a more sustained mirroring of Jacobean 
policy. As Warren D. Smith has observed, “about the same time 
Shakespeare was preparing Cymbeline for performance at Black- 
friars, James appears to have been bending every effort to effect 
peace between Spain and the Dutch republic’’** Professor Smith’s 
interesting contention is that the political role of Cloten, as advocate 
of war to the death against Rome, is consonant with this lout’s 
ridiculous part in the rest of the play. James did not approve of 
alienating foreign emissaries by rude conduct. Nor did he favor 
militaristic counselors, like Ralegh. Therefore, Cloten’s defiance of 
Caius Lucius, emissary from Rome, and his haughty counsel for 
war would not have drawn Jacobean applause. One might go further 
than Professor Smith (who is concerned only with Cloten’s role) 
and find in the remarkably pacific ending of the play other royal 
interests. There is, for example, an unusual hope for lasting peace 
and plenty, and in this ideal condition the role of Cymbeline’s issue 
is stressed. Equally striking is the possible reflection of James’s policy 
of appeasement. Cymbeline is the only Shakespearean play in which 
the English finally submit to a foreign power after winning the war. 


68This tract is included by A. H. Bullen in his edition of Middleton’s Works 
(Boston, 1886), Vol. VIII. 


64T he Political Works of James I, p. 297. 
65“Cloten with Caius Lucius} Studies in Philology, XLIX (1952), 188. 
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James was much criticized for his truce with Spain, a nation which 
the English had more than once defeated. Greville regretted the 
abandoning of the late Queen’s “wisedome too suddenly, by ex. 
changing that active, victorious, enriching, and ballancing course 
of her defensive Wars, for an idle (I feare) deceiving shadow of 
Peace.’ From the garrison at Flushing, Sir William Browne com- 
plained to Cecil on behalf of his soldiers “that the very name of our 
peace with their enemies is so unpleasing as that it seems in short 
time all pleasures past that we have done with them will be more 
than half forgotten.’ And he reflects nostalgically upon “the old 
pathway of our late Queen?” 

Indeed, a clear distinction soon became felt between James and 
Elizabeth in their attitudes toward war. This distinction is perhaps 
visible in Shakespeare’s remarkably different treatments of two 
militaristic counselors: the Bastard Faulconbridge and Cloten. The 
former, created when England could breathe defiance to her enemy, 
persuasively advocates war, fulminates against appeasement, and 
denounces John’s submission to the Pope. But in Cymbeline, when 
comparable defiance is to be addressed to Rome, Shakespeare puts 
it in the mouth of the one totally contemptible person in the play, 

Advocacy of war became highly unpopular in James’s reign. Only 
a few anonymous tracts carried on furtively the militarism of 
Essex,°* and the drama reflects this caution. Philosophical arguments 
for war, or against peace, that might formerly have been assigned 
to a Hamlet are now given to Cloten, Timon, Coriolanus, or the 
Volscian servingmen. 

The practice of Chapman interestingly parallels Shakespeare’s. 
Chapman, too, had developed his political ideals during the Eliza- 
bethan era, and these are reflected in the heroic manners of his 
dramatic protagonists. But the martial doctrines that might once 
have befitted model heroes are now subordinated. The following 
Opinion appears in a play written at about the time of Coriolanus: 


*6The Life of Sidney, p. 230. 

6THistorical Manuscripts Commission. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury (1933), XVI, 269-70. The letter is dated Aug. 23, 1604. 

®8See L. B. Wright, Rng noes against James I’s ‘Appeasement’ of Spain? Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, V1 (1942), 149-72. 
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Peace must not make men cowards, nor keep calm 
Her pursy regiment with men’s smother’d breaths.°° 


Ten years earlier the utterance would have been exemplary. Now 
it must be assigned to the scheming malcontent La Fin, who is 
properly banished by the model (Jacobean) sovereign Henry IV, 
with the reprimand: “Thou art at peace with nothing but with 
war.’”° At about the same time that Shakespeare was creating Cloten, 
Chapman was penning the following lines: 


Now all is peace, no danger: now what follows? 
Idleness rusts us, since no virtuous labour 
Ends ought rewarded.” 


Yet this persuasive indictment of the new ideals is given to a “poli- 
tician,’ who is craftily sounding out the discontent of another 
character. Nor was this curious practice limited to Chapman and 
Shakespeare. Cyril Tourneur, apostrophizing “noble warre” as the 
“first originall Of all man’s honour,’ regrets how his age has fallen 
from this ideal."* But his dramatic spokesman is a villain, trying to 
get his nephew off to war. 

All these speeches are stirring echoes of a former age; and for 
theatergoers they may still have carried a message beyond their 
dramatic context. Would not, for example, Chapman’s audience have 
felt both the dangerous topicality and the justice of Byron’s outcry, 


The King hath now no more use of my valour. . . . 
The world is quite inverted, Virtue thrown 

At Vice’s feet, and sensual Peace confounds 
Valour and cowardice, fame and infamy,”* 


even though Byron proves to be only a villain-hero? This is not 
to say that Shakespeare always gives a similar poetic endorsement 
to the militarism of his later characters. Certainly he does not do 


6°The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles Duke of Byron, 1.i.130. Chapman refer- 
ences are to The Plays and Poems, ed. T. M. Parrott (London, 1910). 

bid. List. 

"The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, 1.i.32. 

The Atheist’s Tragedy, l.i, in The Plays and Poems, ed. J. C. Collins (London, 
1878), Vol. I. See also Webster’s The White Devil, V.i. 

The Tragedy of Charles Duke of Byron, 1.ii.7. 
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so for Cloten or the Volscian servingmen. But the intensity of 
utterance that he gives to Coriolanus, for example, makes one 
wonder whether he, like many of his countrymen, did not have 
misgivings about James’s “whole Forrest of Olives:’ 

The evidence reviewed in the foregoing pages does not warrant 
our assigning a definite—certainly nota consistent—meaning to every 
reference to war or peace in Shakespeare. But it does justify 
attributing to both war and peace much more important roles than 
Shakespearean criticism has accorded them. And to strengthen the 
conviction that this role, far from limiting itself to occasional 
speeches or peripheral commentary, affects the very structure of 
the plays, we need but reflect upon the relative placement usually 
given to war and peace. Peace, especially in a decadent or unsound 
form, tends to prevail as the play opens. This approximates the 
pattern of Histrio-mastix, except that Shakespeare usually omits, 
possibly to hasten the conflict, the period antecedent to corruption, 
Richard III, for example, begins inauspiciously in a society relaxing 
from war and dedicated, as Edward announces at the end of 
3 Henry VI, to “stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows, Such as 
befits the pleasure of the court’ It is in “this weak piping time 
of peace,’ with its “idle pleasures,’ that Richard III begins the civil 
ferment that produces war. Similarly at the beginning of Richard Il 
there is indicated a prior period of corrupting peace. The King 
has not warred, but “basely yielded upon compromise That which 
his noble ancestors achiev’d with blows.’ “More hath he spent in 
peace than they in wars” (II.i.251-55). Richard’s court, while 
avoiding war, has turned instead to idle flattery, “lascivious metres, 
and the “Report of fashions in proud Italy” (ILi.17-21). In marked 
contrast with this initial function of peace, war comes almost 
always late in the play, and comes as an agent of resolution rather 
than unrest. 

This fairly constant pattern of peace giving way to war, while 
of intrinsic dramatic worth, is actually founded upon nondrama- 
tic modes of thought; and modern students of Shakespeare who 
approach the plays purely in terms of structure are apt to miss 
significances that would have been clear to groundlings with no 
technical knowledge of dramatic form but well versed in contem- 
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porary attitudes toward the relationship of war and peace. Cues 
announcing the advent of warfare we are not so apt to overlook, 
though some of the traditional omens were less obvious than the 
appearance of soldiers or the distant rumble of drums. But the 
ominous presence of peace, particularly as announced in the open- 
ing scenes, may often be indicated by symptoms that today are 
mistakable for general malaise. And when one of Shakespeare’s 
characters complains of these rank conditions eloquently and at 
length—as does Hamlet—we may concentrate only upon the virtu- 
osity of the performance, or what it tells us about the character 
of the speaker. 

The plight of modern audiences is aggravated by producers’ 
changes in a play’s structure made with regard only to present-day 
acting expediency. Thus in Hamlet we may have totally deleted for 
us the role of Fortinbras, who was central to Shakespeare’s design 
of war and peace in the play. It should be remembered that the 
Folio Hamlet, which was probably the acting version, omits the 
great speech “How all occasions do inform against me} but does 
not omit what we today are most likely to cut—the episode pro- 
voking the speech, in which Fortinbras and his soldiers pass across 
the stage. 

Further dangers of modern indolence in interpreting war and 
peace in Shakespeare’s plays are suggested by the conclusions 
reached by a recent writer. Miss Zabelle Boyajian, studying “War 
and Peace in Shakespeare” against a present-day rather than Renais- 
sance background (she commends Henry V for its “satire on war- 
fare”), concludes that Shakespeare “thoroughly understood the 
philosophy of pacifism:’ “His warfare,’ she finds, “is conventional— 
that of epics and fairy stories; his peace, reasoned, calm, and 
internal:’* Miss Boyajian is surely wrong; but she is merely express- 
ing an attitude that most of us have less consciously accepted. 
Instead of commending Shakespeare for his reasonable, dramatically 
vital depiction of war, we have like Bradley condescendingly de- 
plored, or been amused by, the distracting soldiers that the childlike 
Elizabethans loved. 


™The Contemporary Review, CXIV (1918), 576. 
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Failure to recognize that warfare in Shakespeare tends to have 
a more adult function will blind us to the significance of rare occa- 
sions when it has no worthy function at all. Such is the case in 
Troilus and Cressida, where the lack of a good cause (“All our 
argument’s a whore”) helps explain the most disagreeable picture 
of war in Shakespeare. Failure on the other hand to recognize that 
peace is not a neutral or normal condition, that it is not static, and 
that it is almost never “reasoned, calm, and internal’ is to deprive 
Shakespeare’s wars of virtually all their meaning and to take from 
the plays generally a major source of tension and social criticism, 











The Royalists in Exile During the 
Puritan Revolution, 1642-1660 


By P. H. Harpacre 


HE History of an exile is almost by definition a melancholy one. 
T the thought of banishment from home and country usually 
carries with it suggestions of suffering, material and intellectual pov- 
erty, frustration, and paralyzing unhappiness. The royalist exile from 
England during the Puritan Revolution has been generally thought 
of in these terms, and as a period worthy of study mainly insofar 
as it illuminated the biographies of the expelled. The years spent 
abroad naturally bulked large in the lives of the three leading figures, 
Charles II, Clarendon, and Ormond, and historians have tended to tell 
the story of the exiles in terms of their lives and in terms of politics.* 

The exile, however, was far from being sterile or unproductive. 
There is a growing realization among scholars that it gave great 
impetus to the formulation and enunciation of powerful principles 
and the importation of foreign ideas which touched English life 
closely in almost every area. In the cases of certain Restoration 
writers, strong Continental literary influences have been recognized 
as the direct result of the years spent abroad by the writers. The 
study of religious history has profited immensely from investigations 
of the royalist exile. But the full impact of the period on the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of England after the Restoration has hardly 
been realized. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest some of the ideas, practices, 
and personal associations worthy of further exploration. Such a study 
could not hope to be exhaustive or conclusive. Since the political 
and diplomatic history of the court in exile is well known from 
the pages of Clarendon, reference to it is purposely omitted. The 
possible impact of the royalists on the countries and courts they 
visited is not discussed. The main concern here is simply to indicate 
some of the ways in which England felt the effect of the banishment. 


1Eva Scott, The King in Exile: the Wanderings of Charles II [1646-54] (London, 
1905), and The Travels of the King [1654-60] (London, 1907) . 
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The royalist emigration of the Puritan Revolution began in 1640, 
with Windebank’s withdrawal to France. His example was followed 
in the next two years by a host of others whose activities had earned 
the enmity of the Long Parliament. Some were Roman Catholics, 
justly apprehensive of the prospects of a Puritan victory in the 
struggle which was foreseen. Agents whom the King and Queen 
employed abroad were included among the exiled, as many found 
it impossible to return. Parliament pronounced, during the course 
of the war, a virtual sentence of banishment against about seventy 
leading royalists and all Catholics in arms, for it was resolved utterly 
to exclude them from pardon. Later considerations, however, re- 
duced this list to fifteen, who, with the sons of the late King, Charles 
and James, were banished and forbidden to return on threat of death? 
Many others had removed voluntarily, and all told, probably several 
hundred royalists were exiled when the last shot was fired. The 
collapse of the King’s cause was the signal for the removal of still 
more who found it impossible to stay in England so long as the 
rebels were in power. While it is true therefore that some were 
moved to give up all else to save their lives or preserve their freedom, 
the exile of most was motivated by duty to caste and loyalty to 
monarchy. 

The court of the young King was naturally the focus of attention 
as he made his weary round of the capitals and watering-places of 
the west. Aided by occasional contributions from foreign princes, 
regular levies on English merchants abroad, large Dutch loans on 
the crown jewels, and some income from royalist privateers, he 
managed to surround himself with a retinue of nearly seventy official 
members of his household, including, in his more prosperous days, 
some of the most distinguished men of the age. A court was hardly 
to be despised which boasted Hobbes as its philosopher, Waller, 
Cowley and Denham as its poets, and Killigrew and Buckingham 
as its playwrights and wits. 

Few but members of the royal household, however, could afford 
to follow the perambulating court of Charles II. Many sought em- 
ployment under foreign flags. The Turkish war offered an oppor- 


2The Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England (London, 1751-63), 
XIX, 58. 
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tunity to such as would take service with Venice. Other Italian 
armies furnished employment for a few, as did that of the United 
Provinces. A number accepted Swedish, Danish, and Polish com- 
missions, and a few Scottish royalists took service in Russia. Of these 
Sir Thomas Dalyell is the best known. He was made a general by 
Czar Alexis, who employed him to introduce western disciplinary 
standards in his army. Dalyell fought Poles, Tartars, and Turks before 
finally returning to Scotland in 1665.° English, Scottish, and Irish 
fought against each other in the armies and navies of France and 
Spain, although the royalist element in French service was summoned 
away in 1656 when Charles II raised his own regiments with which 
to invade England. They were almost wiped out at the Battle of 
the Dunes in 1658, but they were re-formed and, as is well known, 
certain of them survived to be taken into the King’s pay after the 
Restoration. These, the First Lifeguards and the Grenadier Guards, 
survive today to remind us of one side of the exile. 

Aside from the members of the court and those who were main- 
tained by foreign governments, most exiles led an impoverished and 
obscure life. They had gone abroad in the expectation that their 
stay would be short, and their preparations were accordingly scant. 
Endymion Porter, who had only “that poor riding suit I came out 


of England in,’ was typical. He accounted himself fortunate in being 
saved from starvation by an Irish barber whom he had formerly 
employed.‘ Assistance from England was almost impossible, as the 
revolutionary government at home taxed exiles’ estates at a double 
rate, sold many of their lands under acts of 1651-52, and imposed 
drastic penalties on anyone known to aid or communicate with them.° 


’Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report (London, 1884), p. 236. 


4The Nicholas Papers: Correspondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of 
State, ed. George F. Warner (Camden Society, 1886-1920), I, 70-73. 


‘For examples of drastic action taken against persons known to have communicated 
with royalists in exile see Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Advance 
of Money, 1642-1656, ed. Mary Anne Everett Green (London, 1888), II, 887, 1052, 
1180. Lord Craven’s estates were confiscated and sold on the ground that he had 
corresponded with Charles II in the Low Countries, although he had gone abroad 
long before the Civil Wars to take a command in the armies of the States General 
(James Howell, Some Sober Inspections Made into the Carriage and Consults of 
the Late Long Parliament (London, 1656], p. 163. Cf. The Lord Craven's Case, 
Briefly Stated (London, 1654]). 
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They resorted to singular extremes. Killigrew, Charles II’s resident 
at Venice, relied on butchering as a sideline until he was complained 
against by the native slaughterhouses, after which he, like most, 
resorted to begging and borrowing.° If the destitution of life was 
miserable so was that of death, for probably not a few died like Lord 
Grandison, whose end came in a charity hospital in Paris.’ 

The cost of living was therefore definitely a factor in determining 
the residence of the exiles. France and the Low Countries afforded 
havens to most, but some settled in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, Italy, and Spain, and practically no region in the 
known world was without at least a few intrepid travelers, As 
Denham wrote, 

At Paris, at Rome, 


At the Hague they are at home; 
The good fellow is nowhere a stranger.® 


After 1649 royalism was widely abandoned in England. The 
unfavorable prospects of the cause led to trimming and apostacy 
among the exiles too, especially after Charles II’s shameful conces- 
sions to the Scots in 1650. Many finally gave way and made their 
peace with the victors in order to return to their native land. In doing 
so they could salve their consciences by the argument that when 


the legitimate ruler was no longer able to protect his subjects their 
obligations to him were terminated.° This theory was being widely 
circulated, Anthony Ascham, Thomas White, and others having 
done much to popularize it. But it was in Hobbes’s Leviathan that 
it found its most effective expression. 

The exiles found Hobbes particularly hateful, as he had apostatized 


6Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, ed. Allen B. Hinds, XXVIII (London, 1927), 
246-48. 

"Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers Preserved in the Bodleian Library, ed. 
O. Ogle, W. H. Bliss, W. D. Macray, and F. J. Routledge (Oxford, 1872-1932), 
IV, 433. 

8The Poetical Works of Sir John Denham, ed. Theodore H. Banks (New Haven, 
1928), pp. 111-12. 

%“When the event of battle, and the unaccountable will of God has determined 
the controversy, and that we have submitted to the conditions of the conqueror, 
we must lay down our pens as well as arms, we must march out of our cause itself, 
and dismantle that, as well as our towns and castles...” (Abraham Cowley, The 
Essays and Other Prose Writings, ed. Alfred B. Gough [Oxford, 1915], p. 9). 
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from the cause, and by many he was regarded as the constitution’s 
greatest enemy. He was in Paris when Prince Charles went there in 
1646, and was employed as Charles’s mathematics tutor. In 1651 
he returned to England where he made his peace with the Common- 
wealth. Although he denied any such purpose, royalists charged that 
his theory of the dissolution of the ties of allegiance amounted to 
submission to the rebels and contributed greatly to the existing gov- 
ernment’s security. It was natural for the banished persons to speak 
of Leviathan as “the rebels’ catechism?’”° 

The doctrines formulated by the royalists in exile stemmed from 
many sources. Some sought an explanation of the breakdown of the 
constitution. Others were concerned with refuting revolutionary 
theories, and with popularizing the royalist cause on the Continent. 
Not a few summarized their ideas in drawing up vindications of past 
conduct, or in writing the history of the recent troubles. Hyde is 
the classic example of this school; in the notes of his reading in exile 
he warmly applauds Machiavelli’s didactic view of history. “If all 
histories were written by as wise men as Macchiavell,’ he notes, “and 
the true grounds and originals of all diseases to the state observed, 
and their remedies, surely there need little more wisdom for gover- 
nors than a dispassioned and sober perusal of those stories:”* The 
enunciation of political doctrines was in some cases prompted by 
royalist reactions to the contemporary revolutions on the Continent, 
of which the exiles were eyewitnesses. Most important, however, 
was the urge to refute the radical notions current at home, and such 
works as Eikonoklastes and the political manifestoes of Cromwell 
drew the fire of many an exile whose voice could not have been 
raised in his native land during these years. 

The conservatism of the exiles ranged from the extreme which 
regarded the martyred king as “Christ the Second” to a more 
rational insistence on the sanctity of law such as characterized the 
ideas of Hyde. It was the latter which triumphed at the Restoration, 


10W, J. Sparrow Simpson, Archbishop Bramhall (London, 1927), p. 144. 
11Bodleian Library, MS. Clarendon 126, fol. 59. 


12“When he had rose thus, Truth’s great sacrifice, 
Here Charles the First, and Christ the Second lies?’ 
(Owen Feltham, Lusoria [1670], quoted in Gentleman’s Magazine, IX [1838], 380). 
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but not without grumbling on the part of many who would have 
preferred to dispense with some of Hyde’s legalism. Sir Edward 
Walker, for example, in a tract written at The Hague in 1652, clung 
to the maxim “Inter arma silent leges;’ and concluded that “the fond 
opinion that no law must be broken” had mainly contributed to 
the ruin of the King’s cause.** When such minds as these were at 
work, it goes without saying that the exiles were almost completely 
unaware of the strength of the idea of popular sovereignty. 

Significant in the history of the political thought is the attitude 
of the exiles towards the notion that “reason” overrode ordinary 
rules of government. Cromwell’s declaration of 1655 afforded them 
an Opportunity to examine this concept. The Protector had said, in 
justifying the establishment of the major generals, “if the supreme 
magistrate were . . . tied up to the ordinary rules, and had nota liberty 
to proceed upon illustrations of reason” the means of ensuring safety 
would be defeated.* Hyde blasted this in a pamphlet which pur- 
ported to be from a parliamentarian. “Without quoting one judged 
case in law, or citing one statute for your ground, or mentioning 
one precedent to justify your manner of proceeding, you wrap up 
your discourse in metaphysical notions, and conclude by deductions 
from the law and light of nature and from the dictates of reason’ 
This indeed was “new law and new logic:’* Such criticism was 
healthy, and was all the more significant in that it could be voiced, 
whereas opposition in England was substantially checked, if not 
silenced, by the Protector. 

Negative criticism is easy, however, and it is probably by their 
positive contributions to political thought that the exiles should be 
judged. Such principles are encountered only rarely in explicit state- 
ments or platforms. One of the most curious is a manual of advice 
which Newcastle drew up for the King. A more reactionary philoso- 
phy can hardly be conceived, Newcastle’s recommendations having 
been inspired throughout by fear of rebellion. An all-powerful army 
was to police the country, London was to be disarmed and its charter 


13Sir Edward Walker, Historical Discourses (London, 1705), pp. 240-241. 
14T he Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England, XX, 458. 
15A Letter from a True and Lawfull Member of Parliament (1656), pp. 20, 41. 
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revoked, the church and religious literature were to be under close 
state supervision, and the press was to be rigidly censored. Students 
in schools and colleges were to be limited, “for when most was 
unlettered it was a much better world?”** Newcastle would have been 
in sympathy with an Anglican divine who wrote from Utrecht in 
1650 that all the heresies, schisms, and treason of the time originated 
with the teachings of Wycliffe.” 

Fortunately Newcastle’s manual was pigeonholed. But it has an 
interest if only as a specimen of the monstrous extremes which certain 
exiles approved. Needless to say, cooler heads prevailed in 1660. 
Since Hyde, or Clarendon as he became in 1661, was the guiding 
spirit in the years after the Restoration, much interest attaches to 
his own political philosophy as it evolved during the interregnum. 
In general it was a reiteration of the principles he had enunciated in 
the state papers which he drew up for Charles I—that the royalist 
cause was the cause of law. This law, he felt, had to be defended 
both against rebellion and tyranny. It is meaningful that in his notes 
on reading Hobbes he was concerned with a refutation of the abso- 
lute power with which that author had vested monarchy.** This 
generalization, of course, is in no sense novel, for it has been well 
recognized since the days of Gardiner and Firth. What is of interest 
is to see Hyde’s insistence on law and the legal forms guiding his 
daily actions in exile. His colleagues thought him crotchety in de- 
manding that the formulas for patents be followed, or in deploring 
the giving of Garters when the ceremonies could not be observed. 
Rochester must have thought him a meddler when he pointed out 
that that lord had failed to protest when he received the Duke of 
Bavaria’s letter addressed to Charles as King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, omitting any reference to the historical claim to France 


164 Catalogue of Letters and Other Historical Documents Exhibited in the Library 
at Welbeck, comp. S. Arthur Strong (London, 1903), pp. 173-236. 


17Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, II, 90. On Anglican thought in general 
during the exile see Robert S. Bosher, The Making of the Restoration Settlement: 
the Influence of the Laudians, 1649-1662 (Westminster, 1951), especially Ch. 2. 

18Bodleian Library, MS. Clarendon 126, fols. 150-153. Clarendon’s refutation of 
Hobbes was not written until his second exile (A Brief View and Survey of the 
Dangerous and Pernicious Errors to Church and State, in Mr. Hobbes’s Book, 
Entitled Leviathan [ Oxford, 1676]). 
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which was part of his title.*” Men like Hyde and Secretary Nicholas 
insisted on the preservation of the conciliar forms during the exile, 
They spoke of the necessity for unity among councillors and ex- 
tracted from Charles II a promise to make use of their advice, but 
there is no hint of awareness on their part of the lesson of the past, 
that privy councillors must be responsible to parliament, and the 
barrenness of the Privy Council Register for the period of exile 
suggests that important decisions were made on the advice of a 
select inner group.” 

It would be hazardous to emphasize overmuch the effect of the 
exile on post-Restoration methods of government, or to attach too 
much significance to such alleged innovations as the introduction 
of the thumbscrew by government officials who had seen it abroad. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Restoration government was 
handicapped in one way by the expediencies to which Charles had 
resorted; namely, the many promises which he had made to those 
about him. After 1660 the richest rewards went to the exiles, much 
to the chagrin of the royalists who had stayed in England, and as 
there were not enough to go round, the latter felt themselves grossly 
cheated. The harvest was reaped in the party struggles of the 1670's, 

The exile, therefore, exercised real, if minor, effects on political 
thought and governmental methods, In other areas as well the influ- 
ence of the period spent abroad is clearly an important one. Wherever 
they went the royalists with whom we are concerned plunged into 
intense intellectual activity, and despite the hardships attending their 


19Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, Il, 55, 188, 312; IV, 650-651. 


20Nicholas to Charles II, Jan. 31, 1649/50, in Diary and Correspondence of John 
Evelyn, ed. William Bray (London, n.d.), p. 822; Charles II to Nicholas, Feb. 14/24, 
1649/50, in ibid., p. 823; Nicholas Papers, I, 305. The Privy Council Register for 
1649-60 is in the Public Record Office, P.C. 2/54. Cf. Edward R. Turner, The Privy 
Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1603-1784 (Balti- 
more, 1927-28), I, 371-74. A letter of Newcastle’s shows that, as the important 
business of the court in exile was managed by an inner group of advisers, the meetings 
of the Privy Council were mainly formal: “Every letter and book of news we 
gravely deliver our opinions thereof, but first wipe our mouths formally with our 
handkerchers, spit with a grace, and hem aloud, and then say little to the purpose” 
(Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle, ed. Charles H. Firth [London, 1906], p. 205). 
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efforts successfully maintained high standards of scholarship and 
forceful writing, and several like Bramhall wrote their best work 
under conditions which could hardly be worse. 

The brighter side is seen in that intellectual relations with England 
were never broken off, and where party issues were not concerned, 
the exiles could appreciate and even cooperate in scholarly activities 
at home. When the editors of the Polyglot Bible set to work in 1652, 
they freely employed sequestered Anglican clergymen and even sent 
sheets to Doctor Morley in Antwerp for his perusal.” The exiles 
eagerly read the works of scholars like Dugdale, whose Monasticon 
appeared in 1655.** Thus the republic of letters survived the shock 
of civil strife. 

In some cases exiles found new opportunities for scholarship and 
research. A case in point is Thomas Marshall. After his ejection from 
Oxford in 1648 he went to Rotterdam, where he became preacher 
to the Merchant Adventurers. Here he was able to study German 
in order to perfect his knowledge of Old English; he came into 
contact with Francis Junius, a German philologist, with whom he 
published an important work on early Teutonic languages, and after 
the Restoration he aroused considerable interest in the subject at 
Oxford.** Hyde, who was anxious to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity to defend the royalist cause in the eyes of Continental readers, 
or perhaps simply to find occupation for the exiles, suggested topics 
for research. Upon his recommendation Dean Cosin wrote several 
controversial works, and Dr. Robert Creighton undertook the collec- 
tion of transcripts and the compilation of a history of the council 
of Florence, which appeared at The Hague in 1660.”° 

The post of cicerone for royalist children making the grand tour 
was eagerly undertaken by sequestered Anglican divines in exile. 
Dr. Eleazer Duncon, ejected prebendary of Durham and York, found 
employment as tutor to young Sir George Savile, future Marquis 


22Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS (London, 1904-1908), II, 111. 


23The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale, ed. William 
Hamper (London, 1827), p. 293; Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, Ill, 59. 


24Fleanor Adams, Old English Scholarship in England from 1556-1800 (New 
Haven, 1917), p. 72. 
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of Halifax.”* Dr. Isaac Basire, Archdeacon of Northumberland, con- 
ducted a party of three royalist youths on a tour of southern Europe, 
where, in addition to guiding them through the usual centers of 
interest, he taught them Italian and some science.” Richer exiles 
could place their children in Continental academies, and popular 
French establishments such as Du Veaux’s in Paris included a number 
of royalist sons among their students.”* Few personal matters con- 
cerned the exiles so much as the education of their children: “Let 
us make all possible shift to supply them in point of education,’ wrote 
Hyde to his wife in the darkest hour of their banishment, “and then 
if we can leave them nothing else it will not be our fault:’® It does 
not seem possible to evaluate the success of such attempts, although 
at least the exiles acquired a knowledge of the foreign languages.” 
Some also formed substantial collections of books during their so- 
journ abroad, although Hyde’s extensive purchasing of histories and 
theological works was probably less typical than Charles’s demand 
for “the Gazette Burlesque” every week, together with the latest 
“corrants and sarrabands:’*? 

The banishment of many of the literary leaders of the day had 
pronounced repercussions. Among those who shared the exile were 
such writers as Denham, Davenant, Cowley, Waller, Killigrew, and 
a host of lesser men. As Denham put it, 


The laurel and the crown together went, 
Had the same foes, and the same banishment.*? 


26Tbid., I, 442; E. E. Phare, “Note on George Savile, First Marquess of Halifax? 
Rev. of Eng. Stud., 1X (1933), 62-63; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ancaster MSS (London, 
1907), PP- 415, 417. 

27T he Correspondence of Isaac Basire, D. D., ed. W. N. Darnell (London, 1831), 
Pp: 49, 75, 77; cf. John Bargrave, Pope Alexander the Seventh and the College of 
Cardinals, ed. James C. Robertson (Camden Society, 1867), p. 11. On the grand tour 
in general see John W. Stoye, English Travellers Abroad, 1604-1667 (London, 1952). 

28Diary of John Evelyn, 13 March 1649/50; Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, 
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29British Museum, Add. MS. 34,727, fol. 83; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS, 
NS. (London, 1902-20), I, 201. 

80Charles Bastide, The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth Century (Lon- 
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In their travels such men came into contact with Continental tenden- 
cies which they transplanted to England after their return. ‘Take for 
example the career of Sir John Mennes. After fighting in the royalist 
army during the Civil War, he joined Prince Rupert’s fleet of priva- 
teers and commanded a vessel until 1650. Thereafter in France and 
the Low Countries he beguiled his time writing verses, several vol- 
umes of which he published during the period, and became one of 
the earliest English practitioners of the French art of burlesque, 
which was so popular in the years after 1660.°* The practice of writ- 
ing critical prefaces to poems and plays seems also to have been 
introduced into England from France by exiles such as Davenant 
and Cowley.* In the field of drama the exiles made many adaptations 
of Continental favorites—Calderon, Moliére, and Mlle. de Scudéry 
being a few of many so transmitted to English audiences.** 
“Banished men find very little business besides books,’ wrote one 
of the exiles,** and possibly one of the greatest effects of the royalists’ 
sojourn abroad was their introduction to foreign literatures. To assess 
the weight of this would be difficult, but in one department, trans- 
lation, some conclusions can be advanced. The first impression is 
one of tremendous activity on the part of the exiles in translating 
foreign classics into English. Drama, poetry, histories, devotional 


works—every variety found its English translators among the exiles. 
A catalogue would not be useful here, although one classic must 
be mentioned. Sir Richard Fanshawe was a member of Charles II’s 
mission to Spain in 1650, having prior to the Civil War served in a 
similar capacity as well. On the mission of 1650 he had occasion to 


338A, F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (1660-1830) 
(Paris, 1925), p. 327. 

S4Ibid., p. 233. 
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visit Portugal. It was possibly at this time that he met with Camoens’ 
Lusiads; in any case while living in seclusion under the Protectorate 
he translated the Portuguese classic into English. Fanshawe scorned 
the old literalness of translation, and the vigor and freedom of his 
version were highly praised by contemporaries and later critics, in- 
cluding the Portuguese ambassador to the court of Charles II, who 
described Fanshawe’s version as one of the best in the world.** 

Of course the great foreign works of the day were bound to find 
translators sooner or later; what is suggested here is that the process 
of transmission was accelerated by the exile, and that the works of 
Corneille, Quinault, Davila, La Calprenéde, and a host of others were 
made available in English in a relatively short period of time. 

In the same way the exiles were introduced to Continental scien- 
tific circles, where they began to share the exchange of ideas on 
mathematical, astronomical, and philosophical questions of the day. 
Charles II himself could refer intelligently to the work of an Italian 
natural philosopher and academician,* and a few did active research 
while they were abroad. One or two examples must suffice. Sir Wil- 
liam Boswell is worth mention, if only because the life in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography is so inadequate. As the royalist agent 
at The Hague he was intimately connected with the exiles. He was 
clearly a man of great learning; Bacon named him one of his literary 
executors, and some of the great philosopher’s writings were pub- 
lished at Amsterdam with Boswell’s assistance during the exile. He 
was much interested in the work of William Gilbert, one of whose 
books he prepared for publication just before his own death, and 
of whose learning he entertained a very high opinion. As he wrote of 
Gilbert in 1648, “I find he had the start of many of our modern 
madcaps, and so may challenge precedence:’ His correspondents 
included Galileo and Descartes, and dealt with such topics as weights, 
forces, the planetary system, and Harvey’s experiments.*® Boswell 

87J. D. M. Ford, “The First English Translator of the Lusiadas of Camoens, Sit 
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died abroad before the Restoration, but others survived and trans- 
ported new knowledge to England. 

One famous member of the royalist band who was interested in 
science was the Marquis of Newcastle. Long before the Civil War 
he had shown a curiosity which attracted Hobbes’s attention, and 
the exile brought him into contact with men like Gassendi and Des- 
cartes. A few letters from Descartes to Newcastle survive, and as 
they have not been utilized by Newcastle’s biographers, they may 
be mentioned here. The Englishman put a number of questions to 
the French philosopher on such topics as the cause of heat and cold 
in animals, and the nature of hunger and thirst, and Descartes ap- 
plauded Newcastle’s suggestions with regard to the composition of 
matter. The impression gained from this correspondence is that New- 
castle was not merely a patron or virtuoso, but was deeply interested 
in scientific investigation especially as it contributed to practical 
knowledge. He was, for example, engaged in constructing a telescope 
in 1648. His questions were treated with respect by Descartes at a 
time when most European noblemen cared nothing for such in- 
vestigations. *° 

An even abler mind than Newcastle’s was that of his brother, Sir 
Charles Cavendish. After fighting at Marston Moor Cavendish went 
into exile and threw himself into the investigation and criticism of 
all the current scientific hypotheses. He corresponded with Pell, 
professor of mathematics at Amsterdam, who sent him a copy of 
Descartes’ Principia Philosophiae. At Antwerp he met the Capuchin 
Rieta, who was finishing a book on the planetary system, and whose 
telescope Cavendish investigated, concluding “it is not better than 
mine” At Paris he visited Mydorge, the French mathematician, and 
Hobbes, who solved and demonstrated a problem for him; he cor- 
responded with Jungius, a German mathematician, physician, and 
botanist; he read and admired Toricelli; he was acquainted with 
Gassendi; and Huygens sent him a copy of one of his mathematical 
works, He was intimate with Descartes, whose correspondence con- 
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tains many letters and allusions to him. But one judges he was not 
in complete sympathy with the latter’s deductive method, for when 
Cavendish’s experiments in the field of pendular movement did not 
accord with Descartes’ formula arrived at on deductive principles, 
Cavendish concluded “but all this is nothing if good experiments 
show the contrary’ A recent investigator tells us that he was “not 
a creative mind of the highest order;’ but that “men of his type, 
however, contributed to the advancement of learning mainly by 
providing an appreciative audience, by asking intelligent questions 
or formulating valuable objections, and by helping the circulation 
and exchange of scientific information’ 

Lesser figures studied the sciences, especially medicine, at foreign 
universities.‘* Whatever the form of their activity, the milieu into 
which they were thrust aroused and encouraged in many of the 
exiles exactly the same spirit as that which the war had interrupted 
at Oxford and Gresham College, and which was revived so notably 
after the Restoration in the founding of the Royal Society. The first 
president of the Society, Sir Robert Moray, was himself an old exile, 
who had studied abroad and even conducted a little curious research 
in his wanderings in the Western Islands of Scotland after the failure 
of the royalist attempt of 1654, when he was busy observing tides, 


investigating barnacles, and studying other natural phenomena. 
There were many like him, and, in fact, of the ninety-eight original 
Fellows of the Royal Society about a fifth were old royalists who 
had gone into exile during and after the Civil Wars.“* 

So far we have been concerned with royalists whose exile was 
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spent in Europe. But the outer world also saw them in large numbers. 
As one who went to Virginia says, there was “no point on the com- 
pass that would not suit with some of our tempers and circumstan- 
ces’’*® Africa and the Near East drew several who have left substantial 
accounts of their travels. Some were Anglican clergymen, interested 
in seeing places and things associated with early Christianity. Dr. 
Robert le Grosse, for example, made a trip up the Nile, and visited 
the pyramids, Joseph’s house and granaries, the convent on Mt. Sinai 
where St. Katherine’s body was said to have been transported by 
angels, and Matarea, near Cairo, where the tree and well of the Virgin 
Mary were shown him.“ Sir Peter Wyche, in nine years spent in 
exile, saw Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. An original member of the 
Royal Society, he put his experience to good purpose by writing a 
world geography and translating some Portuguese works on India 
and the River Nile.*? The best-known of the travelers to the Near 
East was Dr. Isaac Basire, a Cambridge scholar who refused to sub- 
scribe the Covenant and went abroad. Basire took advantage of a 
four-year tour of Asia Minor and the Balkans to propagandize for 
the Anglican Church, finally accepting the chair of theology in the 
University of Weissembourg, in Transylvania. Here he drew up 
projects for the introduction of order and uniformity into the Re- 
formed Church of that land, and for assimilating the practices of 
western universities. “But my especial loadstone;’ he wrote, “hath 
been the opportunity in the chair to propagate the right Christian 
religion, as well for discipline as doctrine:” 

An even more extensive journey was made by John Page, an 
obscure royalist who related his adventures shortly after the Resto- 
ration. “For this nine years last past;’ he wrote, “I have traced foreign 
countries, as being unwilling to draw in the air of my own native 
soil, lest I should be tainted (amongst the rest) with disloyalty’ Then 
follows a list of the regions visited—the East Indies, China, India, 
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islands of the Indian Ocean, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria.*® Page 
was the most widely-traveled exile discovered during this research, 
The knowledge of such men was useful, not only to themselves but 
to the Restoration government. It is significant that Hyde directed 
him to draw up a description of Bombay, and Page’s very circum- 
stantial account no doubt was considered when the Portuguese 
marriage treaty was negotiated, calling as it did for the cession of 
Bombay to England. 

The talents and experiences of royalist exiles to America were also 
exploited after the Restoration, a number being appointed to impor- 
tant colonial posts. Thus the deputy-governor of Long Island was 
Francis Lovelace, a devoted royalist who had gone to Virginia in 
1650. Sir Henry Chicheley, who had been a member of the House 
of Burgesses during his exile, became acting governor of Virginia 
in 1678, while Henry Norwood, perhaps the most renowned Vir- 
ginia exile, was employed in the new outpost of ‘Tangier. 

The broadening effect of all these travels can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Foreign economic techniques were examined at first 
hand, and transplanted to England by those who appreciated their 
superiority. The classic instance of this is Sir Richard Weston’s dis- 
covery of the culture of lucerne and clover in the Low Countries. On 
his return to England he published his Discourse of Husbandrie used 
in Brabant and Flanders, in which he advocated applying Flemish 
methods to English agriculture.°° He long anticipated the techniques 
of Townshend, Tull, and Coke of Norfolk, and that the lesson was 
soon learned is apparent from recent research showing that the culti- 
vation of clover was practiced “many years before 1700." 

Social customs and artistic standards bear many traces of the exile. 
Not only virtuosos but practicing artists accompanied the exiles 
abroad. After his release from a parliamentary prison on condition 
of going abroad, William Faithorne spent some time in Paris copying 
prints and studying under a French artist. Richard Symonds, a 


49Bodleian Library, MS. Clarendon 78, fols. 173-74. 

50Naomi Riches, The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill, 1937), 
p: 23; Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed. Oliver L. Dick (London, 1950). p. xliv. 

51J. H. Plumb, “Sir Robert Walpole and Norfolk Husbandry; Economic History 
Review, NS., V (1952), 86. 
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member of the royal lifeguard, went into exile immediately after 
the execution of the King; he bought books, admired pictures at 
Turin, met Poussin; he became, in fact, as a recent historian of art 
has said, an “English virtuoso whose ability to form judgments based 
on aesthetic criteria is indisputable’ 

That Charles II’s own artistic judgments were formed during the 
years on the Continent largely accounts for the gallomania of the 
Restoration. The restored court bristled with French names. The 
garden designer of Versailles was employed to arrange the royal 
gardens, and another Frenchman, the head gardener of the Queen 
of Sweden, was employed to remodel St. James’s Park.** The former 
demonstrator of chemistry at the Jardin du Roi in Paris was employed 
as professor of chemistry and apothecary to the royal household. 
A Frenchman became Master of the King’s Music, and according 
to Pepys one of the members of the band was dismissed for an im- 
pertinent remark concerning French musicians. Native artists em- 
ployed in the household were sent to Paris, to study under Lully and 
to investigate French orchestral and dramatic methods.” 

The foregoing has perhaps been suggestive rather than conclusive. 
It is not maintained that the exile alone was responsible for the many 
new ideas which flourished in England after 1660. It was quite in 
accord with the tradition of the grand tour that a broadening should 
take place. Not all the travelers were receptive, and it would be 
dangerous to assume that there was a typical emigré. But the exiles 
were men of forceful character, whereas those who submitted to 
the revolution were more likely to be passive types. Moreover, the 
effect of the exile was contagious. Wood’s remark that “there is not 


52Luigi Salerno, “Seventeenth-Century English Literature on Painting? Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIV (1951), 245. Extracts from Symonds’ 
note-books relating to travels abroad in 1649 are printed in Travels of Peter Mundy, 
1608-1667, ed. R. C. Temple (Hakluyt Soc., znd Ser., 1907-24), I, App. G. 


58B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste (1619-1800) (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), 
I, 121, 134; Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-1667, ed. William A. Shaw (London, 
1904), pp. 280, 443. 

4Diary of John Evelyn, 20 Sept. 1662. 

‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. Henry B. Wheatley (London, 1910-1918), VI, 177. 

56DNB s.v. “Humfrey, Pelham? “Betterton, Thomas? and “Banister, John’ Cf. 
The Life and Times of y Fe Wood, Antiquary, of Oxford, 1632-1695, ed. Andrew 
Clark (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1891), I, 212, and Diary of John Evelyn, 26 Nov. 1661. 
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a gentleman of a considerable estate in England but must have a 
French man or woman to breed up their children” is doubtless an 
exaggeration, but there was a special cachet in having been abroad 
which inspired emulation of foreign ways.’ The simultaneous and 
prolonged residence abroad of a-considerable number of strong- 
willed Englishmen belonging to the most cultivated classes of the 
nation could not fail to exert a powerful effect in hastening the 
introduction of intellectual innovations. Our own age, which has 
witnessed the contributions of so many distinguished exiles from 
tyranny, should justify this preliminary investigation of the circum. 
stances and achievements of an earlier banishment. 


S*Life and Times of Anthony Wood, |, 422-23. Pepys records a remark by a lady 
in 1661, “that there was none fit to be courtiers, but such as have been abroad and 
know fashions” (Diary, II, 143). 





A Message to Fort William Henry: An Incident 
in the French and Indian War 


By Wixpvr R. Jacoss 


t twelve o’clock noon on Thursday, August 4, 1757, at Fort 
A Edward, overlooking the “Great Carrying place” on the Hud- 
son, about fifty miles north of Albany, New York, a nervous British 
captain scratched out a hurried message for his commander. The 
uneasy officer, George Bartman, aide-de-camp of Brigadier General 
Daniel Webb, in charge of British forces on the New York frontiers, 
probably heard the distant boom of cannon as he wrote. The letter 
was directed to Lieutenant Colonel George Monro of the Thirty- 
fifth Regiment, commander of the besieged Fort William Henry 
at Lake George, almost twenty miles to the north. A Connecticut 
sergeant, undoubtedly one of the Colonial rangers who had been 
keeping communication open between the two forts, was handed 
the scrap of paper.’ He carefully folded the message until it was 
scarcely larger than a postage stamp, hid it in his vest, and began a 
perilous journey, a journey that was to end in his death.’ 

On the southern bank of beautiful Lake George, in the bosom 
of a wilderness solitude, stood Fort William Henry. It was a rugged 
structure, built under the supervision of one of the most capable of 
the British army engineers, with heavy log ramparts reinforced with 


1Men from se Israel Putnam’s Company of Connecticut Rangers as well as 
from Captain Robert Rogers’ Rangers performed messenger service during the siege. 
See Loudoun Papers, Huntington Library (hereafter cited as LO) No. 4oq1, A, 
B, and C. 


*See LO, No. 4050. The creases in the paper are still evident. I am indebted to 
Miss Norma B. Cuthbert of the Manuscript Department in the Huntington Library 
for calling my attention to this interesting document. The fact that the message 
was carried in the sergeant’s vest is noted in “Journal of the Expedition against 
Fort William Henry. From 12th of July, to 16th August, 17577 Documents Relative 
to the Colonial History of the State of New-York Procured in Holland, England 
and France, ed. E. B. O’Callaghan et al. (Albany, 1858), X, 603. Hereafter cited as 
New York Colonial Documents. 
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gravel and earth.* Contemporary diagrams show it was an irregular 
square, approximately three hundred feet along the sides and bas- 
tioned at the corners for cross-fire protection.* Mortars, howitzers, 
and cannon were mounted at strategic points. The lake provided 
security on the north, a large marsh on the east. Wide ditches with 
chevaux-de-frise protected the ramparts on the south and west. Here 
was an imposing structure formidable enough to ward off anything 
but an all-out siege by a powerful enemy possessing strong artillery 
support. Indeed, in the spring of 1757 the garrison had beaten off 
an assault by the French, who carried three hundred scaling ladders.’ 

Before the spring attack on Fort William Henry the Earl of 
Loudoun, commanding the British forces in the Colonies, had moved 
the main portion of regular troops out of the New York area in 
anticipation of an assault on the French at Louisbourg. When Monro 
took command of Fort William Henry in the summer of 1757 he 
alerted his men for a possible counterstroke by the French. As a 
northern British outpost, his fort was like a dagger pointed at the 
heart of New France. Using the fort as a supply base, the intrepid 
Robert Rogers and his rangers spread terror along the lower Cana- 
dian frontier. As soon as Loudoun’s plans were verified by intelli- 
gence, the French high command made plans for the destruction 
of Fort William Henry. 

By the first of August the situation had become very tense at the 
British fort. Monro kept close communication with Fort Edward 
through the Colonial ranger messenger system. He could count on 


8Major William — directed the construction of the fort, and finished it in only 
two months’ time, from September to November in 1756. Eyre was later Chief 
Engineer to the British Army under Amherst. He was drowned while on passage 
to Ireland in 1764. See New York Colonial Documents, X, 729, The Documentary 
History of the State of New York, ed. E. B. O’Callaghan, (Albany, 1851), IV, 525. 

4There is a map of Fort William Henry in the Huntington Library collection 
of maps and plans supplementing the Loudoun Papers. See also: New York Colonial 
Documents, X, opp. p. 602; Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of 
America (Boston, 1887), V, 516-17; Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 
1893), I, 495; Lawrence Henry Gipson, The British Empire Before the American 
Revolution, Vol. VII, The Great War for the Empire: The Victorious Years, 1758- 
1760 (New York, 1949), opp. p. 79. Hereafter cited as Gipson, Victorious Years. 

5For the French report on this campaign, see M. de Vaudreuil to the Keeper of 


the Seals, Montreal, April 22, 1757, New York Colonial Documents, X, 542-43. Also 
see Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, 448. 
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some 2,300 men® who composed the garrison, and additional support 
had been promised from Fort Edward.’ The courageous Scotch 
Colonel did not have to wait long. At dawn, August 3, just as the 
surface of Lake George became visible in the morning mist, his 
scouts descried moving floats, bateaux, and bark canoes forming a 
line that reached almost across the sheet of water. Floating batteries 
from the freshwater armada soon belched their fire, giving official 
pronouncement of the arrival of the enemy under the Marquis de 
Montcalm. By nine o’clock in the morning, the entire invading army 
of over 7,600 regulars, Canadians, and Indians disembarked.’ The 
siege began, and with it came the horrors of Indian warfare. 

Yelping, whooping tribesmen from thirty-two different “nations” 
had pledged their allegiance to the French by accepting a mighty 
wampum belt made of six thousand beads.’ Many of these warriors 
from the remote wilderness of New France had not lost their taste 
for human flesh. Others such as the Huron from Detroit and Lorette 
and the Abnaki from St. Francis, the domiciliated, mission tribesmen, 
bore a thin veneer of adopted culture that hardly concealed tradi- 
tional ferocity. Restraining and managing these tempestuous allies 
taxed the abilities of the most capable partisan military leaders in 
New France, Of all the French officers, Montcalm had the most 
influence with them.”° 


‘New York Colonial Documents, X, 625. 


™Webb visited Fort William Henry in June, 1757, and after he received news 
from Captain Israel Putnam concerning the French preparations at Fort Ticon- 
deroga, he hastily left for Fort Edward, much alarmed. He was ready and willing 
to send aid when he had the “whole join’d together? See LO, No. 4041. According 
to Stanley Pargellis and Lawrence H. Gipson, authorities in this period, Webb had 
thirty-five hundred men at Fort Edward. On August 5, 1757, Webb wrote, however, 
that he had only 1600 men. Professor Gipson states that if this is true, the General 
must have sent some of his troops elsewhere. See Gipson, Victorious Years, p. 81. 
One point that shows Webb in a bad light in the correspondence with Monro is 
that he continually exaggerates Montcalm’s forces (11,000), and maintains he needs 
more information in order to act. 

8LO, No. 6660. ®9New York Colonial Documents, X, 609. 

10Concerning Montcalm’s ascendency over the Indians Bougainville, his aide- 
de-camp, wrote: “They themselves observed that he was acquainted with their 
customs and manners as if he had been reared in the midst of their cabins, and what 
is almost unprecedented, he has succeeded in managing them, throughout this entire 
expedition, without giving them either brandy or wine, or even an outfit of which 
they stood in greatest need, but the army lacked. He did, indeed, take the greatest 
care of their sick and wounded, and he gave up his supplies to them...” Ibid, X, 613. 
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By eleven o’clock the French unmasked their first land batteries, 
When the splinters of wood began to fly from the log ramparts, 
the Indians gave loud whoops of joy at the power of the “big guns” 
Two hours later the salvos stopped. All was silent. Then an emissary 
from the enemy headquarters appeared, bearing a truce flag and a 
communication from the French general. “Sir;’ began Montcalm’s 
note, 


I have this morning invested your place with a numerous Army and 
superior Artillery, and all the savages from the higher parts of the 
Country, the Cruelty of which, a Detachement of your Garrison have 
Lately too much experienced." I am obligated, in Humanity, to desire 
you to Surrender your Fort: I have it yet in my Power to restrain the 
Savages, and oblige them to observe a Capitulation, as hitherto none of 
them have been killed. .. . I demand a decisive answer immediately. . . 2 


The gallant Monro retorted that he had only one reply: “...I am 
determined, to defend the Fort, to the last, And I believe it is the 
resolution, of every Man, under my Command?” 

From the bastions the defenders continued their “warm” bom- 
bardment of French positions. This constant firing had disastrous 
results. Mortars and cannon soon were honeycombed and burst at 
the muzzles; but the desperate hope for reinforcements from the 


south caused Monro and his men grimly to hold on from the third 
to the seventh of August. Surely General Webb would not abandon 
them to the tender mercies of Montcalm’s savage allies. 

Meanwhile at Fort Edward the continual, dull roar of the can- 
nonading was heard, and Webb sent frantic appeals for help from 
the Colonial militia.* On several occasions rangers from the embat- 


11Two of Monro’s boats, scouting the lake about four miles from the fort, had 
encountered the French on August 2nd. A skirmish followed, and out of the original 
thirteen men that fought with Montcalm’s Indians, only five returned. LO, No. 6660. 
Parkman maintains that a prominent Nipissing chief was killed in this battle. Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, 1, 493). It appears that Montcalm did not tell the truth in his 
demand for surrender. The Indians made much of the death of their chief and 
held an elaborate funeral ceremony. The French commander must have been aware 
of this incident. 


12“Montcalm a Monsieur le commandant des troupes du fort George? August 3, 
1757, LO, No. 4144 A. 
18“Geo[rge] Monro to [General Montcalm]? August 3, 1757, LO, No. 4038. 


MLO, Nos. 4053, 4081, 4133, 4104, 4031, 4032, and 4034. In dire fear that Montcalm 
would attack Fort Edward, Webb ordered his aide to write to an Albany officer: 
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tled fort managed to evade the surrounding French and Indians to 
carry Monro’s urgent appeals for aid to Webb. Guarding the road 
to Fort Edward and the nearby forest were Indians under the leader- 
ship of the astute partisan, M. de la Corne St. Luc. While La Corne’s 
warriors ranged the woods, Canadian workmen feverishly dug and 
enlarged the boyaux, or trenches. Some of the trenches were carved 
out of the earth so that they were large enough to accommodate 
cannon being moved closer to the target. The fall of Fort William 
Henry appeared to be inevitable unless Webb overcame his timidity. 
A more forceful commander like Wolfe would not have hesitated 
in marching on the enemy.”* 

In this intervening time, what was the fate of the ranger who 
carried Webb’s message of August 4th? He had a chance of reaching 
his goal, but it was a small one. He could hear the noise of battle as 
he approached the Lake George area. On Friday, August sth, prob- 
ably in the afternoon, he was intercepted by one of La Corne’s 
Indian scouts, who killed him. The sergeant’s body was stripped, 
left in the forest, and his clothing carried to a French officer. Care- 
fully folded in the vest was found Webb’s letter. It soon reached 
the hands of Montcalm. The words that greeted the eyes of the 
alert Marquis must have brought real satisfaction: 


Sir Fort Edward August 4th 12 0 clock at Noon 


I am directed by General Webb to acknowledge the receipt of three 
of your Letters, two bearing [the] Date about nine yesterday morning, 





“The General desires you will repeat the expresses in his Name to the Cols of the 
Militia and Governor if they do not get in motion with their Troops this Country 
must be lost...” LO, No. 4053. See also John A. Schutz, Thomas Pownall, British 
Defender of American Liberty ... (Glendale, California, 1951), pp. 92 ff. 

15Militiamen converged upon Fort Edward, and it 2 that by August 7, Webb 
had approximately four to five thousand men. The French estimated six thousand. 
See New York Colonial Documents, X, 597. E. B. O’Callaghan in a critical note 
on the general indicates that he had four thousand. After this shameful conduct 
Webb received two promotions, somehow escaping official censure. Ibid., X, 574. 
Professor Lawrence fy Gipson declares, nevertheless, that Webb was “treated like 
a dog” by his fellow-officers. See Victorious Years, p. 88. The official journal of 
the siege takes great = to protect Webb’s reputation and carefully reports: 
“And as General Webb, never had it in his Power, to send a number sufficient for 
our relief; he shew’d great wisdom in not sending any:’ LO, No. 6660. The use of 
the words “in his power; which appeared in the letter to Monro on August 4, makes 
one suspect that Webb went over the report carefully before it was sent on to his 
superior, the Earl of Loudoun. 
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and one about six in the Evening by two Rangers, which are the only 
men that have got in here, except two yesterday morning with your 
first acquainting him of the enemy being in sight. He [General Webb] 
has order’d me to acquaint you he does not think it prudent (as you 
know his strength at this place) to attempt a Junction or to assist you 
till reinfore’d by the Militie [sic] of the Colonies, for the immediate 
march of which Expresses have been sent. One of our Scouts brought 
in a Canadian Pris" last night from the investing Party which is very 
large, and have possess’d all the Grounds five miles on this side of Fort 
W™ Henry. The number of the Enemy is very considerable, the Prist 
says eleven Thousand and have a large Train of Artillery with Mortars 
and were to open their Batteries this day. The General thought proper 
to give you this Intelligence, that in case he should be so unfortunate 
from the delays of the Militia not to have it in his power to give you 
timely assistance, you might be able to make the best Terms were left 
in your power. The Bearer is a Serg’t of the Connecticut Forces and 
if he is happy enough to get in will bring advices from you. we keep 
continual Scouts going to endeavor to get in, or bring intelligence 
from you. 

I am Sir with the heartiest and most anxious wishes for 

your welfare your most Obedient Humble Servant 

G. Bartman 
Aid de Camp 


Lt Col: Monro or Officer 
Commanding at Fort W™ Henry." 


The message provided an opportune occasion to bring about the 
end of the siege. Why not deliver the intercepted letter to Monro? 
Montcalm delayed one day and even consulted with the Indian 
chiefs concerning his plan.” All day on Saturday his batteries pound- 
ed the fort. New trenches were opened up near the ditches of the fort 
and the bordering camp gardens. Worming their way among the 
cabbages and beans, the Indians watched for an unwary Englishman 
to expose himself. 

After “brisk” fire from the French cannon on Sunday morning, 


161_O, No. 4050. See also New York Colonial Documents, X, 603, 612, 628. The last 
citation, from “Detail of the Campaign of 1757) states that “One of our Indians 
intercepted a letter...’ Other references merely mention that the Indians killed 
the sergeant, implying that a number of warriors were involved. It is possible that 
the sergeant had a companion, who was taken prisoner. 


17New York Colonial Documents, X, 613. The Indians “demanded” that the letter 
be delivered to Monro! 
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August 7, a truce flag appeared in enemy trenches about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon. The Aide, Bougainville, appeared, bearing Webb’s 
captured message and a note from Montcalm. It was a grandiloquent 
gesture of eighteenth-century warfare and also a shrewd move on 
the part of the Marquis. He allowed Webb’s timorous message to 
speak for itself; there was no demand for capitulation in Montcalm’s 
words: 

The 7th of August in the morning 

Sir, 

One of my reconnaissance parties returned last night with prisoners 
and obtained the letter which I am sending to you under escort because 
of the generosity I profess toward those against whom I am obliged to 
wage war. Monsieur de Bougainville, one of my aides-de-camp, shall 
return after having delivered this letter to you. I expect you will wait 
until he has returned to the trenches before giving the command to fire. 
This will be announced to you by the first salvo of my batteries. 

I am Sir 
Your very humble and very Obedient servant 
Montcalm*® 

It is not difficult to imagine the discouragement and chagrin of 
the gallant Monro and his men when Webb’s disappointing letter 
was received. Smallpox was raging in the casemates, the wounded 
were in need of medical attention, and most of the heavy cannon, 
the thirty-two pounders, were now useless. The official recorder 
of the siege, nevertheless, recounts that “not a man was daunted: 
French sources declare that Monro thanked Montcalm for his chiv- 
alrous conduct. For two more days the unequal contest continued. 
By Monday, the 8th, French batteries were only one hundred yards 
from the west wall. All was in readiness for the grand assault and 
subsequent butchery by the Indians. The defenders had reached 
the end of their resources, however, and on Tuesday, August oth, 
after a council of war, a capitulation was signed.”° 


18Translation of LO, No. 4134. This is the original manuscript, signed in Mont- 
calm’s childlike hand. 


19LO, No. 6660. The manuscript is unsigned. 


20“Qpinion of the Several Officers Regarding the Defence of Fort William Henry? 
August 9, 1757, LO, No. 4158 A. For the articles of capitulation see “Articles de la 
Capitulation accordée au Lt. Colonel Monro pour la Garrison de sa Majesté britan- 
nique de fort Guillaume henri...; August 9, 1757, LO, No. 4159 A. This is signed 
by both Monro and Montcalm. 
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In violation of the articles in the agreement, the cessation of hostilities 
was followed by a shameful massacre of the prisoners by the savages, 
drunk with English rum and thirsty for blood. ‘To the everlasting 
credit of Montcalm, he “ran thither immediately” and by means of 
“prayers, threats, caresses, consultations with chiefs, interposition of 
the officers and interpreters, who have some authority over these 
savages; he made use of every means to stop and restrain them?" 

The survivors, including Monro, eventually reached Fort Ed- 
ward, and others later were purchased from the Indians in Canada, 
Although the prisoners saved only a portion of their personal belong- 
ings from the ravages of the Indians, it appears that the French 
allowed Monro to keep his official papers.” Among these papers 
was the letter of August 4th and Montcalm’s communication to 
Monro. Eventually these manuscripts came into the hands of the 
Earl of Loudoun, and they were never out of the possession of the 
Loudoun family until 1923 when they were placed upon the open 
market.** The whole collection was purchased by Henry E. Hunt- 
ington privately before the date set for auction. Today, among the 
thousands of items in the great Loudoun collection at the Huntington 
Library is the message to Fort William Henry. Remarkably pre- 
served, it still bears the creases that made it fold into the vest pocket 
of a colonial soldier who was killed by a French Indian in the wilder- 
ness of the Lake George area almost two hundred years ago. 

This manuscript is one of those historical “gems” that occasionally 
gleam out from among the numerous corrupted documents found 


21New York Colonial Documents, X, 615. According to the terms of the capitula- 
tion Montcalm was to care for the wounded; but it appears that these unfortunates 
were quickly killed by the savages. 

22Monro was promoted to full Colonel in 1758, but died in the same year. Ibid, 
X, 603. According to Article I of the terms of capitulation, the officers and soldiers 
could keep their “Baggage? and possibly Monro concealed his official papers there. 
He was also accorded a six-pounder because of his honorable defense of the fort. 

23Norma B. Cuthbert, comp., “American Manuscript Collections in the Hunting- 
ton Library for the History of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; Hunt- 
ington Library Lists, Number 5, (San Marino, California, 1941), p. 37. Miss Cuthbert 
indicates that Loudoun acquired a number of French manuscripts, letters of Pierre 
Frangois, Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, Governor-General of Canada, and other 
papers in 1757. There seems to be a bare possibility that the Fort William Henry 
material was included here. It appears, however, that these French documents were 
originally acquired when the Governor-General’s brother was captured in 1755. 
see New York Colonial Documents, X, 298-99. 
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in every great manuscript collection. As one eminent editor has 
noted in a recent essay on historical editing, “Even a purported auto- 
graph letter signed may not be genuine, and all originals, drafts, 
oficial (file or letter-book) copies, and copies of copies must be 
tested for purity from traditional variants and other corruptions:”** 
The Webb letter of August 4th to Colonel Monro is well known 
because it has been copied and summarized a number of times.”* The 
first accurate account of the letter was given in Francis Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe, based upon the journal of Bougainville, 
Montcalm’s aide-de-camp.** The meticulous nature of Parkman’s 
researches is here confirmed, although he never saw the original 
letter in the Loudoun Papers.” No doubt the great historian of the 
French and Indian War first read about Webb’s letter advising Munro 
to seek a capitulation in a most unsuspected work, James Fenimore 
Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans, a novel built around the fall 
of Fort William Henry.” As a young man Parkman was an ardent 


24Clarence E. Carter, “Historical Editing) Bulletin of the National Archives, No.7 
(Washington, D.C., 1952), p. 20. 

*sThere are two copies in the Loudoun Papers (Nos. 4041, 6660). In addition, 
the document is summarized in a number of French sources. See New York Colonial 
Documents, X, 603, 612, 642, 649. 

*6Montcalm and Wolfe, I, 502. Parkman had a number of experienced agents 
who secured copies of important manuscripts for him in foreign archives. He later 
had these bound in leather, and today the manuscript volumes are housed at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in a large, hand-carved wooden cabinet, designed 
by Parkman himself. The French documents, like the Public Record Office papers, 
are arranged chronologically but not indexed. Almost all of these materials are now 
duplicated in Library of Congress transcripts. 


27Parkman frequently modernized his quotations, eliminating eighteenth-century 
capitalization, spelling and punctuation. He also contracted words but was not 
always consistent in his changes. When he wanted “flavor? he often preserved the 
original quotation intact. An excellent example of his modernization is found in a 
letter from one John Ashley to Governor Spencer Phips (or Phipps) in Montcalm 
and Wolfe, I, 387. The variations are easily seen when compared with the original 
manuscript of the book in the Parkman Papers, Montcalm and Wolfe MSS, p. 519, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. In no case did Parkman ever distort the original 
meaning of his quotations. 

28[ James] Fenimore Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans (New York, [1826]), 
 p. 207. In this work Cooper portrays a personal conversation between Montcalm 
and Monro at Fort William Henry on August 7, 1757. When the French General 
hands the embattled commander Webb’s “captured letter? Monro bitterly exclaims, 
“The man has betrayed me... he has — dishonor to the door of one where 


disgrace was never before known to dwell, and shame has he heaped heavily on 
my gray hairs’ 
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admirer of Cooper, and though he hurled criticisms at the famous 
novelist, Parkman’s descriptions of nature and use of barbarous inci- 
dents to heighten reader interest show a clear Leather-Stocking 
influence.” There seems to be little question that he knew about the 
letter of August 4th, even before collecting documents for his mon- 
umental history. 

Still, there are details about the original document that have never 
been told. One interesting fact is that Captain Bartman first planned 
to send a lieutenant from Israel Putnam’s Connecticut Rangers to 
carry the fateful message. This is crossed out in the document, and 
the sergeant is mentioned instead. Another detail which merits the 
attention of the historian is that Bartman obsequiously inserted the 
words “have it in his power” as an afterthought, when he spoke 
of Webb’s not sending “timely Assistance.’ Knowing about his com- 
mander’s “dastardly” conduct in connection with Montcalm’s redue- 
tion of Fort Oswego in the previous summer, Bartman was aware 
that Webb was sensitive on the subject of fighting French and 
Indians.*° The folds in the paper show how small the message was 
made for concealment, and the hasty scrawl and abbreviations give 
evidence of the extreme tension at Fort Edward. None of these 
significant “clews” are found in the copies, some of which have 
minor verbal changes. 

Thus the original message is a document that stands out from a 
voluminous mass of manuscripts of this period. It is the key to a 
dramatic, human story of vicissitude and suffering enacted in the 
untamed forests of Colonial America. 


29See Parkman’s review of Cooper’s Works in the North American Review, 
LXXXIV (January, 1852), 147-61. Parkman may have seen the Webb letter after it 
was printed, with variations from the original, in John Entick, History of the Late 
War ... (London, 1763), II, 398. Entick, who usually gives a very confused account 
of the war in America, has a reasonably accurate narrative of the loss of Fort 
William Henry. 

80See Lawrence H. Gipson, The British Empire Before the American Revolution, 
Vol. VI, The Great War For the Empire: The Years of Defeat, 1754-1757 (New 
York, 1946), pp. 193-95, 202; Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of Canada (Boston, 1891), I, 146. 
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“Virgins, Villains,.and Varmints 


By W. H. Hutcuinson 


ry-HE Basis for this venture is the same as the basis for a back-raise 

I on two pair after the draw—personal opinion. In this case, the 
opinion has been formed, unconsciously, as the writer has read 
“westerns,” first as an avocation, and later as a vocation. The differ- 
ence is as marked as that between courtship and matrimony. 

In the first instance, you read for the what of the story, helping 
the author sustain the illusion of reality. In the second, you read 
for the how of the story, that you may learn from that author what 
he or she can teach you about “grabbing the reader by the throat 
and giving it to him while his eyes pop’ This may seem a peculiar 
exercise. It is an essential if we are to comprehend one reason why 
the “western” is not only literarily suspect today, but has been a 
bar sinister on any literary escutcheon for some years past. 

The basic fact about the “western;’ consistently overlooked by 
those who overlook it, is that it was and is written for the same 
reason that all other popular fiction, including Charles Dickens’ 
output, was and is written—to provide entertainment for the reader 
and economic well-being, or a facsimile thereof, for the writer. The 
“western” was and is a commercial product, a standard brand of 
merchandise for which the customers ask by name. And when the 
customers—first editors, then readers—ask for a “western;’ what 
do they mean? 

Depending upon the capillary attraction of the individual, the 
“western” libel may encompass anything from what Sergeant Ord- 
way did or did not say to Thomas Jefferson down to the latest issue 
of Powdersmoke Yarns in the corner cigar store. The Fur Trade, 
Gold Rushes, Overlanders, Indians, the whole complex of Bernard 
De Voto’s “theme of wonder,’ can be lumped geographically as 


'Thomas B. Clark first used this title in an article on the Dime Novel in American 
Heritage, n. s, Vol. 3, No. 3 (Spring, 1952). It seemed equally appropriate to a 
study of the “western” story. 
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“westerns.’ For our purposes here, the “western” epithet means only 
one segment of this complex, the last one in time, the cowboy- 
free range-horseback yarn, told in fiction form in its primary colors 
of black and white and blood-on-the-saddle. 

Tracing the development of this stylized art form with broad 
strokes of an opinionated brush, it can be found in the writings 
and editings of Timothy Flint, specifically in Pattie’s narrative. The 
Davy Crockett Almanacs added still-evident genes and chromosomes, 
as did the frontier-Gothic romances of Mayne Reid. The “yellow- 
backs” took over about the time of Fort Sumter and held the field 
until the turn of the century. Aiding and abetting the ancestral 
strain were certain buckskin extravaganzas, featuring such as Buffalo 
Bill Cody, Wild Bill Hickok, and Texas Jack Omohundro, that 
culminated in the long-lasting legends and memories of the “Bill 
Shows.’ 

For the first decade of this century, the “outdoor-action” story 
seems to have dominated the contents of such magazines as Munsey’s, 
McClure’s, and Everybody’s, with writers like Jack London, Joseph 
Conrad, Stewart Edward White, Rex Beach, and Will Levington 
Comfort. There were some “westerns” by Henry Wallace Phillips, 
Owen Wister, White again, and O. Henry, but these and their 
fellows were not yet marked with the tar brush. They were treated, 
apparently, as just another branch of the “outdoor-action” school 
and, as such, they received a fair amount of both space and attention 
in the current literary journals and supplements. For an opinion, the 
demarcation point comes in 1912 with a book whose closing and 
most pungent phrase was “Roll the stone! ... Lassiter I love you!” 

Riders of the Purple Sage not only gave Zane Grey his first taste 
of success after several unremunerative novels, but it ushered in the 
“western” as we know it today. In passing, it might be pointed out 
that Grey was ahead of himself, ahead of the form he did so much 
to implant in the consciousness of three generations of readers, in 
the implications of his closing phrase above. When Lassiter did roll 
that rock, he and the beauteous heroine were sealed in a hidden 
valley, presumably for eternity, with no clergyman in their past, 
present or foreseeable future. This was a daring development in the 
current outdoor-action school—made possible by the dread alterna- 
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tive in the plot that the heroine otherwise would wind up as a 
Mormon plural—but it did not take. The basic ingredients Grey 
mixed up in Riders of the Purple Sage have remained virtually un- 
changed ever since—virgins, villains, and varmints. 

Women in the “western” came as sawdust dolls and the tags used 
to depict their character were obvious. If the girl wore calico or 
gingham, even hoopskirts, had hair to her waist when the braids 
accidentally came unwound, possessed a clear complexion and lus- 
trous eyes, she was Good—lineal descendant of Ouida’s idealized 
English maidens genteelly skirting the whirlpool of life—and the hero 
would get his just rewards in the end by claiming her hand. If she 
wore tights and spangles and worked in a saloon, she was Bad and was 
doomed to a sticky end as an accomplice of the villain or as a lone 
figure stumbling off into scorching sun or numbing blizzard with 
only her thoughts of what might have been for protection. As 
simple as that, but in a sense typical. There were two classes of 
women in the Free Range days and everybody knew where they 
stood, which made for an unembarrassed social life all around. It 
also made it easier for the reader to concentrate on the action-plot 
without getting petticoats in his mind. Women in the “western” were 
not typical of the sex any more than the libidinous neurotics or 
man-eating viragos who populate today’s contemporary fiction, even 
that hailed as “significant;’ are typical. 

If the “western” villain leered and drooled, he was a Heavy Villain, 
whose slavering approach to the heroine, or the material crux of 
the plot, was easily predictable. The climax of his career was a matter 
of physical violence, honorable on the hero’s part, generally fatal. 
If the villain dressed like a parson or gambler, he was a Sneaky 
Villain to be dealt with, after unmasking, even as the desert side- 
winder who rattles not before striking, or if he does, cannot be 
heard. These two categories applied not only to any Anglo-Saxon 
cast as the menace, but applied equally well to the Mexican or anyone 
with swarthy skin, flashing teeth, and silver-mounted costume, who 
was always, the Cisco Kid not excepted, cast as the villain until 
recent years and the Good Neighbor policy .This type-casting of 
the hombre del pais can be attributed to the Texas influence on the 
folkways of the Free Range, or it can be traced, perhaps, to residual 
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fear of the Spanish Armada and The Inquisition. At any rate, 
Westward Ho foreshadows the role the Spaniard’s New World 
descendants were fated to play in the “western” story. 

As to the varmints in the “‘western;’ they were largely incidental 
props. Coyote, lion, bear, deer, antelope, snake, sheep, sheepherders, 
Indians, canyon, malpais, blizzard, and drouth were inserted as de- 
manded by the plot. Chief among these varmints, for an opinion, 
was the Hero. No breed of men ever won the West or lifted a 
mortgage against such odds. Neither Francis X. Aubry’ nor Louis 
Remme’ ever rode so far so fast without saddle boils or a played-out 
horse. They could fast like a fakir; water-out like a camel; win the 
Good Girl; spurn the Bad Girl; destroy the Villain; absorb punish- 
ment like a Marine Corps legend; and do it all overweighted some 
forty pounds with assorted hardware, mostly lethal. It would be 
nice to be like that.‘ 

Despite the obvious defects of two-dimensional characters, of 
insistence on plot, on action-plot, of exaggerated use of horses, hard- 
ships, idiom, and costume, no other single segment of the American 
scene has received the maltreatment, nor commanded the audience, 
that the “western” has had and held. For example, Riders of the 
Purple Sage sold over a million copies and the total sales of all Grey’s 
works now exceed sixty-eight million. Harold Bell Wright’s When 
a Man’s a Man sold eight hundred thousand copies. During World 
War I, His Majesty’s government purchased five hundred thousand 
of William McLeod Raine’s cowboy novels for distribution to the 
troops. When that war ended, the rising tide of chile con carnage 
became a flood. 

The so-called slick paper magazines used “westerns” as they do 
today. There were “western” novels in both original and reprint 
editions. Over and above these outlets, there were the pulp magz- 
zines, looked down on by any and every right-thinking literary 
person, carrying little advertising and that of the truss-and-goitre 
type, but serving the reading needs of millions and requiring more 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Independence, Mo. 
’Knights Landing, Calif., to Portland, Oregon. 
*Which is the feeling the author wanted. 
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original material at better rates than is the case today, unfortunately. 
Argosy was a weekly then, consuming some six million words of 
new material a year; Adventure was published thrice-monthly, need- 
ing some four million words of fuel yearly; Short Story was in this 
bracket, as were others, including Blue Book, and while these 
“books”® were balanced as to contents, they used a goodly propor- 
tion of “westerns:’ The bulk of the market for the “western; then 
asnow, was the strictly “western story” magazine, apparently limited 
only by the press capacity of the nation and their editors’ ability 
to find material for the pages— Western Story Magazine (the sateve- 
post of its field), Lariat, Triple-X, All Western, West, Golden West, 
Cowboy Stories, and Ace High are remembered titles. Added to 
these predominantly masculine books in the mid-twenties was Ranch 
Romances, pioneer in the “western love” story, where the formula 
“western” was told from the heroine’s point of view, or in such 
away as to provide identification for women readers with the story 
line and the personalities. Additional demand for “westerns” swelled 
from Hollywood, where pioneers had discovered box-office gold 
with Bronco Billy Anderson, and went on with William S. Hart, 
Harry Carey, Tom Mix, Fred Thompson, et al. 

With demand established, supply came posthaste, as in any com- 
modity market. Using either the peak-and-valley technique or the 
steadily rising curve, depending upon story length desired, and using 
very basic plots, with the skill of the wordsmith making dialogue, 
character tags, costumes, and settings appear fresh, the production 
of “westerns” became a business, a lucrative one. There were men 
working in the field who could produce a half-million to a million 
words a year, all saleable; one of the best of them, nameless here 
because of friendship, had a blackboard in his office on which he 
kept four story outlines going simultaneously, using two secretaries 
and a dictating machine, since he was running a successful adver- 
tising agency on the side. For the classical example, there can be no 
better choice than the twentieth century’s Sir Walter Scott, the Old 
Master of Thud and Blunder, Frederick Schiller Faust,’ who pro- 


Trade term. 
6Killed on the Italian front in 1944 while a war correspondent. 
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duced over thirty million words in his twenty-seven years of writing 
under a baker’s dozen of names, of which three—Peter Dawson, 
Evan Evans and Max Brand—were reserved exclusively for his 
“western” output. He wrote “westerns” for both pulp and slick 
magazines—and it is well to note here that the major difference be- 
tween the two is simply that in the slick story, the writer can expect 
(and the editor is so oriented) more help from his readers in clos- 
ing the gap between what he means when he writes and what they 
get when they read. 

There have been few major changes in the “western” since Riders 
of the Purple Sage, and all of them have concerned women. One 
development has been the rise of the “western love” magazines in 
the pulp field, for which Ranch Romances, mentioned earlier, 
showed the way. These books have introduced a story element best 
described as “Sally’s Sweater:’” The story opening introduces the 
heroine galloping across the range, with ample verbiage on the in- 
evitable movement. The story problem, setting, and characters are 
briefly introduced, and then back to Sally’s Sweater. Whenever the 
action lags, this handy divertissement is introduced again. It is as 
close, by and large, as the formula “western” has come to permitting 
raw sex to get in the way of the action. 

The other change has occurred in the slick magazines, with Ernest 
Haycox and Luke Short* as its ablest promoters. This departure from 
the norm involves the use of two women: one Good but tinged 
with the suspicion of either evil or of primitive passion; the other 
Bad but so suspect of smoldering fires of real, do-to-ride-the-river- 
with virtue that the hero spends a lot of his time, and the reader’s, 
trying to sort them out in his own mind. The use of the two women 
presents another conflict, in addition to the basic action problem of 
the story, and introduces something of the psychological suspense 
narrative into the “western” formula which heretofore was simply 
one of direct issues, decisions, and consequences stemming largely 
from physical action and always requiring positive action by the 
protagonist. 


7The phrase is Alan Bosworth’s. 
8Fred D. Glidden, Jr. 
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It is easy to dismiss the despised “western” as escape trash, and 
it has so been dismissed ever since the demand and supply thereof 
engulfed literary people in the twenties. It is not so easy to dismiss 
the fact that for some forty years the “western; in one form and 
another, has held its audience. Of the over 1,100 titles published 
in Armed Services Editions,’ 134 titles, the largest identifiable bloc, 
were “westerns.” On the evening of December 12, 1952, at a corner 
newsstand on Colorado Street in Pasadena, it was possible to count 
thirty-three exclusively “western” pulps together with six “western 
love” magazines. (The use of reprint material to fill these books is 
a salient development in the commercial aspects of writing “west- 
emns.’) The varnished cover reprints of “western” novels by the 
various houses in the field, together with the soft-cover originals 
issued by Gold Medal Books, make an impressive total in any current 
drugstore or newsstand tabulation. An instructive exercise is to count 
the number of “comic” books and see how many of them are built 
around past or current “western” heroes of the motion picture 
industry. This leads logically to the number of “western” films 
released, or re-released, annually by Hollywood; the number of, 
“western” radio scripts aired each year; and now, of course and 
inevitably, the impetus given “westerns” by the demands of tele- 
vision for material. 

The weight of the evidence as to the popular appeal of the 
“western” is impressive and it is sustained over distance. It seems 
destined to endure until the last memory of our last, wholly-owned 
frontier, the Cattle Kingdom defined by Walter Prescott Webb,” 
is obliterated from the national consciousness. The question naturally 
arises as to what legacy of letters the “western” has left in its piled 
millions of words to date. The question is not easy to answer. The 
“western,” even more than other popular fiction, is short-lived unless 
it be between boards, and even then its life expectancy has been 
short for lack of serious efforts to preserve it. Some of its best exam- 


*By the Council of Books in Wartime. 


10In The Great Plains, (Boston, 1936). Chapter X in this work is devoted to the 
literature of and about the Great Plains and the Cattle Kingdom. 
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ples have been preserved by anthologists—which is another way of 
saying by reasoned personal opinion, just as is the following selection, 

Owen Wister, “A Pennsylvanian writing about a Virginian in 
Montana,’ seems to have made the first genuine contribution in this 
field to American literature with The Virginian. Personal opinion 
would not rate it as highly as some of the others to be mentioned, 
but as Bernard De Voto, J. Frank Dobie, and Walter Prescott Webb 
have clearly shown, Wister was the first to catch certain essential 
juices of the Free Range and bottle them for market in fiction form, 

Andy Adams must rank high on any list, although the use of the 
term “fiction” in connection with Adams’ solid narratives seems 
pure courtesy. The Log of a Cowboy, Cattle Brands, The Outlet, 
for three examples, are constructed of the minutiae of daily work- 
ing life on the range and trail as meticulously as Ja reata is braided 
from a hide the braider has known since it first bawled. One has 
only to compare The Log of a Cowboy with Emerson Hough's 
North of 36 to feel the difference. 

Stewart Edward White’s short stories involving Sefior Buck Clark; 
George Patullo’s short stories; W. C. Tuttle’s “Hashknife and Sleepy” 
yarns; Harry Sinclair Drago’s fiction laid in White Pine, Nevada; 
and the Mexican Border-West Texas fiction of Eugene Cunning- 
ham all deserve to be saved for future generations. So, too, does one 
of Alan LeMay’s many novels, Painted Ponies. All the examples in 
this paragraph represent nothing more nor less than fine fiction, 
written for entertainment, by master craftsmen who knew how to 
give their readers the meat in the coconut without asking them to 
do their own husking. 

It is well to point out here that in any form of popular fiction 
writing, the author knows more about what his audience (market) 
wants than that audience knows about the accuracy of what it reads. 
If the author does not know this, he wastes his time, his agent’s time, 
and the time of many editors. This leads to an inconvenient short- 
ness of temper all around. In the “westerns,” the men cited above 
gave accuracy, knowledge, and insight along with their craftsman- 
ship. Since they were competing (some of them still are) in a field 
where accuracy was subordinate to craft in the marketplace, their 
actual contributions have been lumped along with the rest of the 
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“westerns.’ This error is never more glaring than when it is com- 
mitted with the writings of Eugene Manlove Rhodes.” 

Rhodes wrote “‘westerns,’ insofar as the public and the critics were 
concerned, Yet it is in the “westerns” of Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
that you find what Bernard DeVoto terms: “... the only embodi- 
ment on the level of art of one segment of American experience. 
They are the only body of fiction devoted to the cattle kingdom 
which is both true to it and written by an artist in prose.’ Strong 
words, even from a man who is noted for the pungency, vitality 
and frequency of his opinions, yet written con razén. 

The women of his stories (and the best of them have no women 
whatsoever) represent Rhodes at his worst. If they are young wom- 
en, they are “infrangibly virginal;’ and it is extremely hard to find 
even the suspicion of a Bad Woman in all his writings. Occasionally 
in his works, an older woman does appear, after years of frontier 
abrasion have made her “road weary,’ and in these few instances, 
Rhodes achieves with women what he did best—“photograph in 
color, record in faintest intonation:’** Otherwise, the dolls of his 
feminine cast contain just as much sawdust as those of any other 
“western.” 

In the list of villains that appear in Rhodes, he has both Heavy 
and Sneaky Villains as heretofore defined, but in their characteriza- 
tions, he differs from the other practitioners in the field. His first 
choice for the villain in any story was one of the Sons of Mary— 
banker, railroad promoter, grasping lawyer, greedy official—those 
who did not work with their hands for daily bread, and worse, far 
worse in Rhodes’ lexicon, who profited, grew swollen and fat on 
the lives of those who did work with their hands. It would have 
been an easy technical trick to two-dimensionalize these characters 
but Rhodes went to some pains in story construction to show why 


11His first publication, “Charlie Graham? a poem, appeared in Land of Sunshine 
Magazine for April, 1896. His last was a book review of Sky Determines by Ross 
Calvin in the San Diego (Calif.) Tribune, June 24, 1934. Two of his novels, Beyond 
the Desert and The Proud Sheriff were published posthumously after serial appear- 
ance in The Saturday Evening Post during his lifetime. 

12In his Introduction to The Hired Man on Horseback, an informal biography 
of Rhodes by his widow (Boston, 1938). 


183Eugene Cunningham to W. H. Hutchinson. 
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these villains of his were parasites upon the body of the country 
that had nurtured them. Such a condition was true to his experience, 
true to his country and his people, but it made his stories hard to 
follow;* a reader picking up a Rhodes “western” for the first time 
was apt to react like a pup with his first porcupine. And another 
divergence from the usual in Rhodes’ villains is simply this: he never 
cast Spanish-descent in the role. 

When it came to the varmints, Rhodes again diverged from the 
formula under discussion. The flora and the fauna of his chosen 
country, the land itself, heaving up and breaking off, eroded, dusty, 
shimmering in the heat, or shrouded in the mists of too-infrequent 
rainfall, are integral parts not only of his stories but of the very lives 
of the characters he took from life, often not bothering to change 
their names or actual attributes. His people are what they are because 
of their country; a water hole is not spaced forty miles from the 
next simply because such an arrangement serves the story needs. 

It is these differences from the “western” that give Rhodes his 
place. There is good reason for these differences, for this place, 
reason quite apart from “the way his cultivated mind played upon 
the cowpuncher world?” 

No other writer of “westerns” encompassed as much first-hand 
living in the trans-Mississippi region at the time and in the places 
he recorded as did Rhodes. Born in Tecumseh, Nebraska,”* he was 
five-ish when the family removed to Cherokee, Kansas. He had had 
twelve years of the prairie experience of wind, drouth, blizzards, 
grasshoppers, and the green buds swelling in the creek bottoms 
when spring came, before he accompanied his father to the Rio 
Grande valley’ in New Mexico in 1881. Thereafter, for twenty- 


14As did his trick of breaking his story line to insert an essay that had nothing 
to do with it. See Stepsons of Light (Boston, 1921), pp. 62-72; reprinted as King 
Charles Head in a collection of Rhodes’ essays, Say Now Shibboleth (Chicago, 1921). 


15], Frank Dobie in “My Salute to Gene Rhodes? his Introduction to The Little 


World Waddies, a Rhodes collection edited and published by W. H. Hutchinson 
(El Paso, Tex., 1946). 


16January 19, 1869. Died at Pacific Beach, Calif., June 27, 1934. 


1TTo Engle originally, as best can be determined from the letters and related mate- 
rial in the Rhodes Collection at the Huntington Library. 
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five years,"* he was a cowboy, only a fair hand;** horse wrangler 
ind brone rider, good at both; miner, freighter, schoolteacher, dish- 
washer, road builder, baseball enthusiast, poker player, political 
fighter, personal fighter, homesteader, carpenter, mason, blacksmith, 
and rancher who went broke in the losing battle against drouth and 
cow-country interest.” The totality of the Free Range experience 
found summation in his personal life. What he wrote, he wrote from 
the inside out; he wrote it, almost all of it, far removed from the 
country he had loved and left for personal reasons.”* His knowledge 
was sharpened by the expatriate’s longing; accentuated by distance 
and the years of absence until it came out on paper as the remembered 
mellow haze of a coal-oil lamp seen through the window when both 
the world and the man were young and “. .. circles had no centers.” 
Yet upon what he wrote, you may, as an archaeologist, depend. 

In Bransford in Arcadia,” there is a description of a prospector’s 
camp, adit, forge, and every artifact, that can stand for all time as 
the native habitat of the single blanket, single burro, single jack 
seeker. In The Trusty Knaves, a twenty-horse jerk line string brings 
an ore wagon and stub-tongued trailer into town just as these outfits 
pulled in to Lindauer’s Store in Deming. In Beyond the Desert, 
the actual search of the E] Paso & North Eastern Railroad for good 
boiler water across the gyp flats between Orogrande and Alamo- 
gordo is the basis of the whole plot. There are similar examples in 
everything he wrote—the people and the land of six New Mexico 
counties, Socorro, Sierra, Dofia Ana, Lincoln, Otero, and Grant, 
preserved for all time in the clear amber of a joyous, dancing, illumi- 
nated prose. 

There is one major obstacle in the path of anyone who seeks to 
read Rhodes today, to hone these opinions against the stone of his 


18A two-year gap occurred, 1888-90, when Rhodes attended University of the 
Pacific, San Jose, Calif., now College of the Pacific located at Stockton. 


19Dobie, op.cit.; Carroll McCombs to W. H. Hutchinson. 

20All from the letters or related material in the Rhodes Collection, Huntington 
Library. 

21There are as many stories about Rhodes as by Rhodes. 

22Pres Lewis in The Trusty Knaves. 


23(New York, 1914). Reprinted, Bransford of Rainbow Range (New York, 1920); 
reprint of this title by Grossett & Dunlap. 24 (Boston, 1934). 
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own personal experience. It is almost impossible to find him in print.** 
His published books have been pursued for years by “a coterie as 
select and discriminating as any that ever boosted a tenth-rate English 
poet into a first-rate reputation:’* Rhodes, by reason of his prose 
style, never achieved the mass popularity, with concomitant press 
runs and reprints, that other writers of “westerns” did—Grey, Mul- 
ford, and Raine, for examples. Rhodes never achieved the output, 
in toto or per annum, that any one of the men mentioned herein 
achieved; he was a slow worker by nature, writing not just for his 
market, but writing so that every word would stand up in the minds 
of those in New Mexico who had known Gene Rhodes as well as 
Rhodes had known them and their joint country.”" Yet, if his books, 
or his stories in frayed copies of old magazines, can be found, they 
will ring like a shod hoof on malpais in the minds and hearts of any- 
one who knows the West-That-Was. 

There is good reason for devoting so much space to the “western” 
story, be it written by honest craftsman or native artist. It has been 
too long neglected for what it is, a common fund of experience for 
generations of readers, And even you may be surprised at your share 
in that experience if you recall clearly all the printed words devoured 
in your lifetime, be that lifetime long or short when you read this 
opinionated survey of the “western” story in American literature. 


25The Best Novels and Stories of Eugene Manlove Rhodes (Boston, 1949). This 
collection of Rhodes’ works, with an Introduction by J. Frank Dobie, is now out of 
print. In addition, Hillman Periodicals have reprinted two novels in pocket book size, 
The Trusty Knaves and Copper Streak Trail, now discontinued. The Proud Sheriff, 
Dell Publications, was released May 19, 1953, in pocket book format. It is the only 
Rhodes item in print. 


26DeVoto, op. cit. 
27Letters and related material in the Rhodes Collection, Huntington Library. 
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Supplements to the 
Short-Title Catalogue 1641-1700" 


T= supplements to Donald Wing’s compilation originated in 
an attempt to find out how many of about nine hundred pam- 
phlets, for 1641-60, owned by Mr. Godfrey Davies, were not in 
the Huntington Library. As the Library’s holdings are indicated in 
Wing, the simplest method of checking was to use that Catalogue. 
Seventeen items were not found there in any form. We then checked 
all the Library’s additions that various staff members had entered in 
our interleaved copy of Wing, sorting out “other editions” from 
genuine new entries, until we had 98 titles unrecorded in Wing. The 
staff of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library (2205 West 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 18) of the University of California at Los 
Angeles made a similar search, and found 156 new titles. The fresh 
items follow in three parts, according to their owners. A plus sign 
(++) after the number for the nearest Wing item has been assigned 
each entry, and in general the Wing format has been retained, with 
longer titles. “London” is assumed to be given as the imprint, and 
only if it does not appear on the title page or colophon is it included: 
[London]. An asterisk (*) indicates a volume of less than fifty pages. 
Although we have located some of the items in other libraries, we 
have not added their symbols, since we felt we could not make such 
a check complete. In several cases we have included works with 
titles so changed from their first appearance that they could not be 
recognized as “another edition” without comparison; in each case we 
have noted this deviation. 

Like other users of the Catalogue, we had ample opportunity of 
admiring what one man had undertaken and guided to completion. 
Not with any desire to be critical, but in the hope of lightening the 
tasks of others who may engage in a check similar to ours, we have 


*A limited number of offprints of these supplements are available at a small fee. 
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noted some of the obstacles, and some of the missing guideposts, that 
slowed our progress. 

The inadequate or faulty cross references’ and the confusion of 
“official” entries were troublesome. Some anonymous works are 
placed under their attributed authors without cross references, with 
the result that, unless the searcher for such a title in Wing knows 
the author, or has access to the catalogue of a library containi 
it which does supply the cross reference, he cannot find it. C6453, 
The result of a synod, an anonymous tract, is to be located only b 
whoever knows that John Cotton wrote it. H3802, A seasonable 
vindication, has a cross reference to Prynne, but is entered under 
Jan Hus. R1453, The way to peace, is listed under Ridley although 
the cross reference is to Samuel Johnson, C4o94E, Complaints con- 
cerning corruptions, appears under “Church of England,’ although 
it is an attack on that institution. The Directory is not under the 
“Westminster Assembly of Divines:’ Under “Scotland” various items 
credited to miscellaneous commissioners, including some of the 
General Assembly, are followed by some attributed to particular 
commissioners, but others emanating from commissions or commis- 
sioners of the Church of Scotland are under C. There are an unfor- 
tunate number of cross references that lead nowhere. The user of 
the Catalogue may be directed from a title to an author, only to 
find either no such author or no relevant work under that author. 
An extreme case is “Hume, Sir James. See Home, Sir James Home, 
earl of: No “Home” appeats im loco, but immediately above the 
quoted cross reference [H3660] appears an item by Home, placed 
wrongly under “Hume, David?’ How many such main entries have 
vanished would take too long to calculate, but at one stage six such 
lost references were found in dealing with thirty-nine titles. 

There is a considerable amount of duplication of entries. On a 
page with the heading “Scotland. Privy Council” appears half a dozen 


1In a letter of April, 1935, Mr. Wing explains that “The great majority of the 
cross references which lead nowhere are the fault of my including the cross refer- 
ences, but nothing more, from the Term Catalogues....The other confusion in 
cross references has been caused by corrections made between the appearances of 
individual volumes. Finally, if books printed in the first three months of 1640, with 
the date 1640 on the title page, are in Pollard and Redgrave, I omitted them so the 
booksellers would not have two numbers to quote? 


and v 
be pl 


wise, 
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or more titles which are repeated under Charles II and James II. 
Numbers C2922-2928C are also repeated under England. B4851, 
(Brome, Alexander], Rump: or an exact collection, is a later edition 
of R2275. The compassionate Samaritane is both C5605 and W681A. 
Whereas Yale is said to have an unique copy in one place, three copies, 
not including Yale’s, are recorded in the other. $4815, A catalogue 
of... Prynne, 1643, is placed under Michael Sparke, the publisher, 
but the reprint of 1660 under both Edward Thomas, the publisher, 
and under Prynne. If for any reason editions of the same work cannot 
be placed together, at least cross references should be given. Other- 
wise, who is going to be able to know that M1411A, The observator 
by Thomas May, is another edition of M1404 and of O118?* On the 
other hand, C4123 is not another edition of C4122, A form of prayer. 
The French King’s memorial is entered according to title as L3130 
and according to half title as L3126. 

That Wing does not always include books “printed in England 
... 1641-1700” is exemplified by Depositions and articles against 
Thomas Earle of Strafford, Feb. 16. 1640. [London], printed in 
the yeare, 1640, This by no means uncommon item (there are five 
issues in the Huntington) appears in Pollard and Redgrave under 
the Earl (STC25247-8), but this mistake should not have prevented 
Wing’s catching it, as the title page is dated “Febr. 16. 1640’ [1.e. 
1641]. To enter it under the Earl is misleading, since it is about him, 
and it should be Wing D1077A-+. Parliaments dreames interpreted, 
Ps11, is unlocated except in the Christie-Miller catalogue; a copy of 
this 16-page pamphlet is in Mr. Davies’ collection. 

There are some wrong or doubtful attributions of authorship. 
Occasionally what is really a subject-matter entry is used for an 
item about somebody. Thus D1o94A, Two letters, is assigned to the 
Earl of Derby about whom the letters were written by the bishops 
of Salisbury and Bangor. In such cases Mr. Wing usually credits the 
title to the first writer, so that according to his practice this item 
should be under “Duppa, Brian’’ The entries under the Fenwicks and 
Overtons are confused. Numbers F720, 723 are by Sir John Fenwick 


2This is the number “118” at the top of page 501 and not the same number repeated 
at the bottom of that page. 
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but 719, 721-2 are by John Fenwick. Numbers 0639-42 are under 
Robert Overton, but should be under Richard. W683 is a sermon 
preached by William Walwyn, an Oxonian, but is listed among the 
works of the Leveller of the same name. T707, Popery not founded 
on scripture, is listed under Tenison, who did no more than write 
an introduction to twenty-five tracts by various divines whose titles 
begin “Texts examined which papists cite” or “Texts which papists 
cite:’ These items have continuous pagination so are not separately 
listed, with the result that some eminent Anglican divines receive 
no credit for their good works, 

Wing’s handling of numerous “Acts” and “Ordinances” deserves 
some consideration. We have at hand, for instance, a volume of such 
miscellaneous acts. The first item is E1856. It is followed by ten 
other acts, each with a separate title page, published from 1660 to 
1670. Only the last, “An act to prevent and suppress seditious con- 
venticles,’ has its own pagination and signatures, and may be iden- 
tified as E1250. However, it is almost certainly not “another edi- 
tion” of E1248 and 1249. In fact, E1237, 1246-54 seem to be Wing’s 
only entries for the many title pages beginning “Anno Regni” or 
“At the Parliament begun at Westminster’ He does have numerous 
(E968-1161) entries under “England. Parliament” commencing “An 
act . . ‘, the common first word for items with captions only and no 
title pages. To return to our volume of acts, only the first and last are 
probably in the Catalogue. The others are quite lost and it may be 
argued justifiably so, since, from a bibliographical point of view, 
they are not separate items. Many such “pamphlet volumes” un- 
doubtedly existed, assembled without a covering title page, and later 
catalogued by the first item only; such volumes, now frequently 
broken up by libraries or book dealers, have supplied us again with 
the acts as they originally appeared on the bookstalls, with proper 
title pages, but with pagination and signatures assigned for the con- 
jectured eventual place of the act in a volume to be collected later. 
In fact, a batch of such title pages gives no indication of the con- 
tents of the acts, only the session. A cataloguer is not embarrassed 
by this situation, as he can designate these individual pieces “ana- 
lytics;’ but a bibliographer, such as Mr. Wing, is forced to drop them 
from his list, and so lose much original material. It is well for the 
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scholar to remember, when searching for acts or ordinances in 
Wing, that many exist although not in that list. 

A similar situation arises with regard to various ordinances of 1649. 
The enterprising publishers contemplated a volume for which they 
selected ordinances and, at the time of their first issue, gave them 
continuous signatures. Sometimes they guessed wrong the amount 
of space an ordinance would take in their compilation, so signatures 
and pagination may overlap or leave a gap. Two such compilations 
are the British Museum’s E1060 and 1061. They have items with 
their own signatures and pagination, showing that originally they 
were not chosen for inclusion.* The odd situation arises, therefore, 
that ordinances with continuous pagination should not be listed in 
Wing, but others with separate pagination should be. Yet the former, 
being selected for inclusion in a volume, are likely to be the more 
important to the student. 

Our experiences with these few hundred cards have given us a 
keener appreciation of the mechanical problems confronting Mr. 
Wing in his handling of many thousands. The utmost vigilance is 
necessary to keep cards from disappearing altogether or from ap- 
pearing in the wrong places, and to stalk the insidious typographical 
error. We have noted some slips of fact and judgment, not to point 
a finger at Mr. Wing, but to assist the scholar of the seventeenth 
century in the use of this most valuable tool. We are happy to ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Wing for his co-operation. He 
kindly examined each title in the lists sent him and deleted several 
items for one reason or another. 


Mary IsaBet Fry 
Goprrey Davies 


3We owe this information to the kindness of Derek A. Clarke, formerly Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 
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The following titles, not recorded in Wing, are in the possession 
of Godfrey Davies: 


Bi13+ [B., J.] A more particular and exact account of the totall 
defeat of the Swedes army in Fuenen. Written by a per- 
son of known integrity to a friend in London. Decemb, 2, 
St. Veteri. Printed in the year, 1659. 4°.* 
Signed: J. B. 
Cromwell, Oliver. See To his excellency the L. General] 
Cromwell. [1653?] 


E79+ The Earle of Pembroke’s speech in the House of Peeres, 
upon debate of the citie’s petition for a personale a 
to be had with his majesty in London. Printed in the 
yeare, 1648. 40°.* 


E79+-+a The Earle of Pembroke’s speech in the Hovse of Peeres 
vvhen the seven lords were accused of high-treason. 
Copia vera Mic: Oldsworth. [London], printed in the 
yeare, 1648. 4°.* 
CH, CLC also have copies. 


E1627-++ England: Parliament. A letter sent from both houses of 
Parliament, to his excellency Sr Thomas Fairfax, vpon 
Tuesday the third of August. 1647. For John Wright, 
1648. 4°.* + 


E1885-+ ———. An ordinance of the Lords and Commons .. . for en- 
abling commissioners in the county of Middlesex to raise 
forces. [August 2, 1648] For John Wright, 1648. 4°.* 


E1920+ ———. Die Jovis, 21 Septemb. 1648. An ordinance of the 
Lords and Commons . . . for repaying of ten thousand 
pounds. By Richard Cotes, 1648. 4°.* 


E1969+ ———. An ordinance of the Lords and Commons. . . for the 
inabling of the commissioners of the Great Seale, and 
the other committees .. . to tender an oath to all... that 
shall come in to the protection of the Parliament. [Or- 
dered to be printed April 5, 1645.] [London], printed, 
1645. 4°." 
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F140+ Fairfax, Sir Thomas. A declaration from his excellence Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and the generall councel of the army, 
held at Putney on Thursday September 16. 1647. Con- 
cerning the delaies in raising monies for supply of the 
army. For George Whittington, 1647. 4°.* 

———. See also England: Parliament. A letter sent from both 
houses of Parliament. 1647. 


Gig1+ Gand, Louis de. Le Sr. de Gand, Seigneur de Brachey, 
et resident plenipotentier en Angleterre pour le tres haut 
& tres puissant Prince Louis Premier, par la grace de 
Dieu Duc de Gueldre, & Juliers, Conte d’Egmont, & 
Zutphen &c. eut audience, de S. A. le Seigneur Protecteur 
D’Angleterre... ou il declara a S. A. A. au suivant dis- 
cours, la mort dudict Prince son feu maistre. Le I. de 
Novembre, 1654. [7. p., 1654?] 4°.* 


G1027+ Gondomar, Diego Sarmiento de Acufia, count. XXIII. 
punctilio’s or caprichio’s of state among the present 
grandees.... By Count Gundomar. Madrid, printed, 
1659. 4°" 

Ingram, John. See Sedgwick, William. A trve relation. 1648. 


A letter from an anti-phanatique. 1660. See [Morley, Her- 
bert? ] 


A more particular and exact account. 1659. See [B., J.] 


M2798+ [Morley, Herbert?] A letter from an anti-phanatique, to 
the most illustrious and truly vertuous lady, the Lady 
Monk. By a true lover of his country. Printed in the 
year, 1660. 4°.* 
Signed: Hen. [sic] Morley. 


My edict royal. [1655?] See [Thau, —] 


Pembroke and Montgomery, Philip Herbert, earl of. See 
The Earle of Pembroke’s speech to the House of Peeres, 
upon debate. 1648. 


Proud-love, Stephen. See Truth’s triumph over errour. 1653. 


R1769+ A rod for the rebellious; and a revvard for the obedient. 
For Thomas William, 1660. 4°.* 
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S2251-++ A seasonable word: tendered to the serious consideration 
of all men engaged in the good old cause, which hath 
cost these three nations so much blood and treasure, and 
therefore not to be given up to the tyranny and arbitrary 
will of any single person whatsoever. By a lover of the 
deare bought freedomes of this Common-wealth. (Lon. 
don? 1659.] cap., 4°.* 


S2391-+ Sedgwick, William. A trve relation of the powerfull hand of 
God upon John Ingram... lately written, by the light of 
God shining upon William Sedwick. Printed, 1648. 4°.* 


T842-+ [Thau,———] My edict royal. [London? 1655?] cap., 4°.* 
May lack title page, although commences on page 1, sig- 
nature A. The last words are: The ends are good, Than, 


T1349+ To his excellency the L. Generall Cromwell, and the rest 
of the councell of the army of the comonwealth of 
England; the humble and faithfull advice of divers affec- 
tionate friends to the Parliament, army and common- 
wealth of England. [London? 1653? ] 4°.* 


T3172-+ Truth’s triumph over errour: or, the routing to the seven 
false prophets, who have all lived in London in lesse 
then these 20 yeares ... written by Stephen Proud-love, 
a lover of the truth. By J[obn]. C[lowes]. & T[hbomas). 
W [ilson]. for Tho. Lambert, 1653. 4°.* 


II 


The following titles, not recorded in Wing, are in the Huntington 
Library. Several items are also in the Clark Library, in which case 
they are followed by the symbols of both libraries.‘ 


A412+ An account of the tryal and examination gf [sic] Count 
Conningsmark; with the names of the murtherers and 
persons suspected as accessaries in the death of T. Thynn, 
Esq. colop: For H. Jones, 1682. cap., fol.* 


A3029+ Amsterdam: toleration, or no toleration; in a discourse 
between conformists, non-conformists, papists, anabap- 
tists, Quakers, &c. In their own words.... By J. V.C.O.a 
friend to men of all religions. Printed in the year, 1663. 8°. 


*The Clark items in this and the following lists were assembled and checked b 
Edna (Mrs. Oliver C.) Davis, reference librarian, F. Brooke Whiting II, and John @ 
Finzi of the Clark Library staff. 
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A3274A-+ The answver and resolvtion of the Lord Fairefax, Sir Phillip 
Stapleton, Sir Henry Cholmly, and the rest of the com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons now resident at Yorke. 
Sent to his majesty by the Earle of Newport.... Like- 
wise exceeding true newes from Yorke. Whereunto is 
annexed a declaration of the Lords and Commons. For 
I. Horton. Tune 11, 1642. 4°.* 


A3328-+ An answer to a paper entituled, a letter to a friend, upon 
the dissolving of the late parliament, and the calling of 
a new one together, with a list of those that were against 
making the Prince and Princess of Orange, King and 
Queen. [London, 1690? | brs. 
In answer to L1656-57. 


A3500+ ’ANTIKAIPOS. Or, an ansvver to that late bundle of 
malice, stuft with envy, error, and ignorance: and sent 
into the world with the title of Observations upon the 
strange and wonderful prophecies of Mr. John Gadbury: 
... with a true and impartial account of Mr. John Gad- 
bury’s Conversation. Printed in the year, 1679. fol.* 

In answer to O106. 


The arraignment of Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk. 
1685. See [Lacy, J.] 


A3861+ Articles of peace concluded and agreed between his excel- 
lency the Lord Bellasyse, his majesties governour of 
his city and garrison of Tangier in Affrica, &c. and Cidi 
Hamet Hader Ben Ali Gayland, Prince of V Vest-Bar- 
bary, &c. the second of April, 1666. Printed at London 
and re-printed at Edinburgh, 1666. 4°.* 


A3876+ The articles of the treaty of peace, signed and sealed at 
Mvnster, in Westphalia, the 24th of October, 1648.... As 
also the treaty of peace between France and Spain, con- 
cluded at Nimmeguen, the 17th of September, 1678. 
Made English from the French. By W. Onley, and are 
to be sold by R. Baldwin, 1697. 4°. 


A4270+ Avaux, Jean Antoine de Mesmes, comte d: Memorials lately 
presented by the French and English ambassadors to the 
States General of the Vnited Provinces. [The Hague? 
1688.] brs. 
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A4297-++ Ayray, James. A sermon preached at Welde-House ...on 
the third Sunday of Advent, December 12. 1686. For 
William Grantham, 1686. 4°.* 


Banister, John. See New ayres and dialogues. 1678. 


B1708+ The behaviour, last words, and execution of the five grand 
Jesuits and popish priests: viz. Thomas White... Wil- 
liam Harcourt .. lie Fenwick ... John Gavern.,, 
Anthony Turner. [7.p., 1679.] cap., fol.* 

In both CH and CLC. 


B1708+--++ The behaviour, last words, non-confession, and just execu- 
tion of Richard Langhorne, counsellor at law, for high- 
treason, at Tyburn, on Monday the 14th of July, 1679, 
[n.p., 1679.] cap., fol.* 
Belasyse of Worlaby, John, baron. See Articles of peace, 
1666. 


B1943+ B[entley], R[ichard]. Proposals for printing [Hebrew] or, 
the scripture-treasury open’d. Being a compleat English, 
Hebrew, Greek concordance and dictionary . . . by 
R. B. [7.p., 1690? ] cap., fol.* 


B2193-++ Bewick, William. A sermon preached at Hexam in North- 
umberland, upon the publick occasion and fast, being 
the 26th of June, 1696. Printed, and are to be sold by 
E. Whitlock, 1696. 4°.*T.C.II 599. 


Bibliotheca Parfiamenti. 1653. See Birkenhead, Sir John. 


B2964+ (Birkenhead, Sir John.] Bibliotheca Parliamenti: libri the- 
ologici, politici, historici, qui prostant venales in vico 
vulgo vocato Little-Britain. Classis secunda. Done into 
English for the Assembly of Divines. [London], 1653. 
ws 
This satirical list of imaginary volumes has the same 
title and date as B2964 but is an entirely new work, not 
another edition. In both CH and CLC. 


B3024+ The Bishop of Worcester’s [James Fleetwood] letter to 
his reverend clergy within the county and diocess of 
Worcester. VVith some short and genuine animadver- 
sions upon it. [7.p., 1679.] cap., 4°.* 


Bridgeman, William. See A brief state of the case. 1694. 





Bq 
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B4648-+ A brief state of the case and tryal had in the Kings Bench, 
in the assize brought for the office of chief clerk for 
inrolling of pleas in the said court; between William 
Bridgeman, Esq; plantiff; and Rowland Holt, Esq; and 
Edward Coleman, Gent. defendants. colop: For Isaac 
Cleave, 1694. cap., fol.* 

CH copy lacks title page. 


Ci21+ [C., S.] The famous and delectable history of Cleocreton 
& Cloryana; wherein is set forth the noble and heroick 
actions of Cleocreton Prince of Hungary, his vvonderful 
and vvarlike atchievements in sundry kingdoms. By J. B. 
for Charls [sic] Tyus, [ 1656-64? ]. 4°. 

This appears in Pollard and Redgrave 4302 as [1630?], 
but Charles Tyus published only between 1656 and 1664. 


Carleton, Mary. See G., J. The memoires of Mary Carle- 
ton. 1673. 


Cs93+ Carlos II. A letter from the king of Spain written to the 
pope of Rome. colop: [London], for Richard Baldwin, 
1690. cap., fol.* 


Coo8-+ The case of Edward Douglas, deputy muster-master to the 
two old marine regiments. [7.p., 1699.] brs. 


Ci195+ The case of William Gvtteridge, and other glass-makers, 
against passing a pattent for incorporating Sir Joseph 
Herne, and others, by the name of the glass-makers in 
the cities of London and Westminster, and ten miles 
compass of the same. [London, 1680? | brs. 


Charles I. See The Kings letter intercepted. 1644; Watson, 
Richard. The royall missive. 1660; Watson, Richard. The 
royall votaries. 1660; Suspiria regia. [ 1682? ] 


C4269+ Church of Scotland. To his grace, his majesties high com- 
missioner, and to the right honourable, the estates of 
Parliament, the humble address of the Presbyterian min- 
isters, and professors of the Church of Scotland. [Edin- 
burgh, 1690.] cap., fol.* 


Cleocreton & Cloryana. [1656-64?] See [C., S.] 
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C4649-+ The clerks grammer, wherein are laid down plain and e 
rules for the making any bond or bill obligatory or 
single. By T. B. for J. Kidgil, 1683 [i.e., 1684]. 12°, 
T.CII 61. 

In both CH and CLC. 


Cs5991-+ Cony, Thomas. A true copy of a popish vvill made in the 
xixth, year of King Henry the Eighth, &c. The original 
whereof, with the probate, may be seen at the sign of 
the Bull in the Mint, Southwark . . . and published onely 


to set forth the ignorance of the papists. [London, 1680.] 
cap., fol.* 


C6524-++ The Countess of Roscommon’s case. [7.p., 1694.] brs. 
Craven, William, lord. See The Lord Cravens case. 1654. 


C7583-++ Cumming, John. A sermon preached on occasion of the 
death of our late gracious & memorable sovereign, Queen 
Mary, at Shepton Mallet, in the county of Somerset, the 
5th of March, the day of her funeral. For Ra. Simpson 
and Tho. Brown, 1695. 4°* 


Derby, Charles Stanley, earl of. See Urquhart, William. 
Illustrissimo domino D. Carolo Stanley. [1672.] 


D1414+ Diego redivivus: or the last will and testament of the pre- 
tended Humphrey Wickham, Esq; alias William Morrel, 
alias Bowyer, &c. With a full relation of his notorious 
cheats and impostures: who dyed at Mr Cullins house, 
the third of this instant January. For Abel Roper, 1692. 

o* 


In both CH and CLC. 


Douglas, Edward. See The case of. [1699.] 
D2187-++ Droytwich case. [”.p., 1687?] brs. 


D2463-+ Dugard, Thomas. Philobasileus. Philepiscopus. Philophilus. 
Printed and are to be sold by Edward Brewster, 1664. 8°. 


E79+-+ The Earl of Pembroke’s speech to the House of Peers; 
when the seven lords were accused of high-treason. 
Copia vera. Mich. Oldsworth. colop: Printed in the year, 
1647. cap., fol.* 
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E79+-+a The Earle of Pembroke’s speech in the Hovse of Peeres 
vvhen the seven lords were accused of high-treason. 
Copia vera Mic: Oldsworth. [London], printed in the 
yeare, 1648. 4°.* 
CH, CLC and Godfrey Davies have copies. 


E79+-+b The Earl of Pembrokes speech in the House of Peers, when 
the seven lords were accused of high-treason. mo 
vera, Mic. Oldsworth. [London, ca. 1690?] cap., fol.*. 


E914+ England: Laws, statutes. An exact abridgment of the stat- 
utes of King William and Queen Mary, and of King 
William III. .. . Begun by Jo. Washington. By the assigns 
of the Kings printers and by the assigns of R. and E. 
Atkyns, and are to be sold by H. Mortlock, R. Chiswell, 
C. Harper, S. Keble, A. Churchill, J. Walthoe, and B. 
Took, 1699. 8°. T.C.III 187. 


E1550-+ England: Parliament. The history of the Parliament of 
England, from MDCLXI. [to May 14, 1679.] [London], 
printed in the year, 1688. fol. 


E2539-+ England: Parliament, House of Commons. Die Sabbathi, 
27. May, 1643. The Commons being informed that many 
souldiers listed, and in pay under the command of the 
... Earl of Essex. For Edw: Husbands. May 29, 1643. brs. 


E3856-+ The execution of William Lord Russel, who on the 21st 
of this instant July was beheaded in Lincolns-Inn-Fields. 
colop: By J. Grantham, 1683. cap., fol.* 

Fairfax, Sir Ferdinando. See The ansvver and resolvtion. 
1642. 

The fallibility & falsehood of the Church of Rome. See 
[Whitby, Daniel. ] 

The famous and delectable history of Cleocreton & Clory- 
ana. See [C., S.] 

The figvre of five. See P[arker], M[artin]. 


Fleetwood, James. See The Bishop of Worcester’s letter. 
[1679.] 


F1639+ Foulis, Sir Henry. An exact and true relation of a bloody 
fight, performed against the Earl of Newcastle and his 
forces before Todcaster and Selby....Sent in a letter 
from Selby. For John Frank. Decem. 21, 1642. 4°.* 
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G35A+ [G., J.] The memoires of Mary Carleton; commonly stiled, 
the German princess. Being a narrative of her life and 
death ... from the time of her birth to her execution at 
Tyburn. For Nath. Brooke, and Dorman Newman, 1673. 
8°, T.Cl 126. 

“The Stationer to the Reader” signed J. G. 


G1061-++ Good news from London-Derry in Ireland. Being a full 
and true relation of a great and signal victory which 
the protestants there have most happily obtain’d over 
the French and Irish-papists, June sth. 1689. colop: For 
J. Williams, 1689. fol.* 


Gutteridge, William. See The case of. [1680?]; The suf- 
fering case of William Gutheridge. [ 1689. ] 


The history of the Parliament. 1688. See England: Parlia- 
ment. 


Holt, Richard. See A brief state of the case. 1694. 


H2910+ [Hotman, Frangois, siewr de Villers Saint Paul.] A patterne 
of popish peace. Or a peace of papists with protestants. 
Beginning in articles, leagues, oathes, and a marriage. 
By L. N. for Richard Whitaker, 1644. 12°. 


H3319-+ Hughes, William. An abridgement of the common law, 
with the cases thereof: drawne out of all the old and 
new books of law. By T. R. for H. Twyford, T. Dring, 
and J. Place, 1657. 4°. 


H3392+ The humble addreses of several close prisoners in the Gate- 
house, Westminster; to the King’s Majesty and council 
...to manifest their innocency. Printed in the year, 
1662. 4°.* 


An instance of the repentance. 1690. See [Pughe, Hugh.] 


Ireland. See Proceedings of the Irish Parliament. 1689; A 
proclamation of the Lord Lievtenant and covncell. 1644. 


Johnson, Samuel. See The sentence of. 1686. 


Jiz50+ The justice of the peace: or a vindication of peace from 
several late pamphlets, written by Mr. Congreve, Dennis 
&c. In doggrel verse. Written at the request of a young 
lady, and dedicated to her. By a poet. Printed in the 
year, 1697. 4°.* 
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K599+ The Kings letter intercepted coming from Oxford. With 
a ioyful and true relation of th[e] great victory obtained 
by Sir Thomas Faireax [sic], Sir William Brereton, and 
Sir VVilliam Fairfax, against the Irish... January 26. 
1643. By Andrew Coe, 1644. 4°.* 


K6nigsmark, Karl Johann, grefre. See An account of the 
tryal and examination. 1682. 


L142+ [Lacy, J.] The arraignment of Thomas Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, before the Earl of Shrewsbury Lord High- 
Steward of England. Also, a brief derivation of the most 
honourable family of the Howards. [London], by 
Nathaniel Thompson, 1685. 4°.* 


Langhorne, Richard. See The behaviour, last words, non- 
confession. 1679. 


L576+ The Latin prophecy. For Thomas Fox, 1684. brs. 
In Latin and English. 


Lo10+ [Leedes, Edward.] More English examples to be turned into 
Latin; beginning with the nominative case. ... All new 
and published by the same author. ... The third edition, 
with large additions. For J. C. and are to be sold by 
Peter Parker, 1692. 12°. T.C.II 415. 


L1032+ Leightonhouse, Walter. A sermon preached at the assizes 
held at Lincoln, March the 6th. 1691/2. Before the right 
honourale [sic] Sir John Holt, Kt, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. For W. Crook, 1692. 4°.* T.C.II 400. 


Li114+ Leopold I, emperor. A true copy of the imperial decree, 
and of the declaration that was delivered to the envoys 
of the electors, princes and estates of the Empire, b 
Prince Herman of Baden. colop: By John Wallis, 1688. 
cap., fol.* 


L1314+ L’Estrange, Sir Roger. To the right honorable, Edvvard 
Earl of Clarenden, Lord High Chancellor of England: 
the humble apology of. For Henry Brome, 1661. 4°.* 

A separate of 4 leaves, outer and inner conjugates, 2nd 
with signature mark B; 1 p.l., [1]-6 pp. Re-issued with 
L1310: 5 leaves, 2nd and 3rd marked F and F2; 1 p.l., 


I-7 pp. 
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L1393+ A letter from a gentleman in the country, to his friend in 
London. Occasioned by a prophesie, that was lately 
found in the place of retirement of Father Lewis, at 
Comb in Hereford-shire; he being the party that under. 
took, for the value of thirty pounds, to pray the soul 
of a certain maids father out of purgatory, (the which) 
hath lately been made mention in a pamphlet. [London, 
1679.] cap., fol.* 

Title page is lacking; imprint supplied from Gillow 
IV, 208. 


L1755+ A letter touching the present state of affairs in England, 
with the independency of its kings: in a letter to a 
gentleman beyond sea. English’d by J. W. For John 
Wells, 1685. 8°.* 


L1793+ Leusden, John. A short Hebrew and Caldaick grammar, 
written in the English language. Utrecht, for Samuel 
Smith, 1686. 8°. 


L2447+ A list of the House of Lords, together with the knights, 
citizens, burgesses, and barons of the Cinque-Ports, that 
are returned to serve in the Parliament of England to 
be assembled at Oxford the 21st. of March 1681. For 
Nathaniel Ponder, 1681. brs. 


L2880-++ London. At the general sessions of the peace, and goal 
delivery, held for the city of London, on Wednesday 
the 31st of August, at Justice-Hall in the Old-Bayly. 
colop: For Rich. Janeway, 1681. fol.* 

Begins: We the Grand-Jury. .. 


London: Mayor. See Peake, Sir on Tulse, Sir Henry; 
Warner, Sir John. 


L3045-++ The Lord Cravens case briefly stated out of the report: 
with observations, vpon the several parts of the same. 
By T. L. for T. H., 1654. 4°.* 
This 5-page item is different from the 12-page one 
printed by Tho. Newcomb, L3045. 


Low, Thomas. See New ayres and dialogues. 1678. 


M285+ Maidwell, Lewis. Soteria regi, et ecclesiae Anglicanae, cujus 
primatum reverendissimo domino Gulielmo Sandcrofto, 
&c.... [By] Ludovicus 4 Fonte Virgineo. [London, 
1678-01. ] cap., fol.* 
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M1062++ Master Pyms speech jn the Guild-Hiall, in answer of his 
majesties message, sent by Captaine Hearn, on Friday 
Ianuary 13. Also the oath taken by the Parliament of 
England, concerning the maintenance of the protestant 
religion. [London], Jan. 13. for 1. H. and W. White, 
1643 [i.e., 1644]. 4°.* 


M1969+ Middlesex. Mid[dlesex]. ss. Ad General. Quarterial. Ses- 
sionem ... decimo octavo die Octobris. [7.p. 1681.] brs. 
Begins: In pursuance of an order.... 


M1969+-+ ———. Mid[dlesex]. ss. Ad General. Quarterial. Sessionem 
... quarto decimo die Octobris. [7.p., 1681.] brs. 


Begins: V Vhereas by a statute. ... 


M1969++-++ ———. The presentments of the grand juries for the county 
of Middlesex, at their general sessions: . . . fourth day of 
December .. . 1682. colop: For William Cademan, 1682. 
cap., fol.* 
In Wing this might appear as P3290. 
More English examples. 1692. See [Leedes, Edward. ] 
Morrell, William. See Diego redivivus. 1692. 


N486+ Netherlands. The letters patents of the States-General, 
(translated out of Dutch) granted to William Walcot, 
Esq; upon their seeing the demonstrations of his art of 
making sea-water fresh. [London, 1693.] cap., fol.* 


N535-+ New ayres and dialogues composed for voices and viols, 
of two, three, and four parts: together with lessons for 
viols or violins, by John Banister . . .and Thomas Low. 
By M. C. for H. Brome, 1678. 8° T.C.1 333. 

Intended to be bound with Simpson’s Compendium of 
Practical Musick, 1678 (S3811) with which it has con- 
tinuous signatures. Day and Murrie, 46. 


No48+ News from Bishops-Gate-Street. Being a true relation of 
a most barbarous and bloody murder, committed by 
one Jacob Turner. colop: For Stephen Draper, [1689.] 
cap., 4°.* 
O., J. V. C. See Amsterdam: toleration. 1663. 


Norfolk, Thomas Howard, duke of. See [Lacy, J.] The 
arraignment of. 1685. 


Oates, Titus. See A true narrative of the tryals of. 1685. 
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O114+ The observator vindicated, or an answer to Mr. Smythies’s 
reply to the observator: together with a brief, but just, 
censure on his sermon annex’d to it. For Walter Davis, 
1685. 8°.* 

An answer to $4370-72, in defense of L’Estrange. 


O172+ [Ogilby, John.] The frog, or, the Low-Countrey nightin- 
gale, sweet singer of Amsterdam. [London? 167-? | fol.* 
Appeared as Fable 82 in 1668 edition of Ogilby’s Esopics, 


Ormonde, James Butler, duke of. See Some passages of the 
treaty. 1646. 


P20+ [P.,E.] The revels; or a satyr against Temple-ryots. Lonndo 
[sic], for I. G., 1683. 4°.* 


P130+ P., W. The land-tempest: or, a paper-pellet; or, much in 
a mouthfull; or, a long answer to a short question. ... 
By (W. P.) a plunder’d preacher in the county of 
Gloucester. colop: [London], for Nicholas Vavosour, 
1644. cap., 4°.* 


P437+ Plarker], M[artin]. The figvre of five. [London], for 
F, Coles, [1645?] 8°.* 


A patterne of popish peace. See [Hotman, Frangois, sieur 
de Villiers de Saint Paul. | 


P 966+ [Peake, Sir John.] By the Maior. To the alderman of the 
ward of [blank]. Whereas divers good laws have for- 
merly been made. colop: By S. Roycroft, 1687. cap., fol.* 


P1066-+ Peisley, Jeremiah. Heart-sick, wounded England and Ire- 
land healed and saved, now, not too good news to be 
true. For the author, 1689. brs. 


Pembroke and Montgomery, Philip Herbert, earl of. See 
The Earl of Pembroke’s speech to the House of Peers 
when the seven lords. 1647. 


P3044A+ Powell, Richard. M. S. illustrissimi principis Caroli IL. 
Magnae Britanniae regis... vivat Jacobus Secunda, in 
successoribus suis. Ri. Powell, Inter. Templi, Armig. 
[London, 1684? ] brs. 
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P3115-+ [Powlett, William.] The speech of the recorder of Bristol 
to his highness the Prince of Orange. Monday, January 
the 7th, 1688. Printed in the year, 1689. brs. 


P3588-+ Proceedings of the Irish Parliament in Dublin. With a later 
account of the happy success of the protestants of Lon- 
don-Derry, against the French and Irish-papists in Ire- 
land. By W. Downing, 1689. brs. 


P3632++ A proclamation by the Lord Lievtenant and covncell, for 
an imposition upon diverse commodities, for the raising 
of monies for his majesties armie. Dublin, by V Villiam 
Bladen, 1644. 4°.* 


Proposals for printing. [1690?] See B[entley], R[ichard]. 


P4188-+ [Pughe, Hugh.] An instance of the repentance of a late 
passive-obedience-parson, who was lately a justice of 
peace in the county of Hereford. colop: Printed in the 
year, 1690. cap., fol.* 


Pym, John. See Master Pyms speech. 1643. 


R455-+ A ready way to prevent bribery, and to make good the 
Prince of Orange’s declaration, humbly presented to 
the honorable convention. By a lover of his country. 
[London? 168-?] brs. 


R789 _~—A relation of a late barbarous assault of the French upon 
the English, near the Downs, March the 12th. 1688/p9. 
Attested by captain, officers, and several of the passen- 
gers. Printed and sold by R. Janeway, 1689. brs. 
Mr. Wing says this is R789; if so, for his “1681” read 
“1689.” 
The revels. 1683. See [P., E.] 


Roscommon, Isabella, countess of. See The Countess of 
Roscommon’s case. [ 1694. ] 


R2090-+ Rowlandson, John. A briefe and plain catechisme, pub- 
lished, chiefly, if not only, for the benefit and ease of 
the parishioners amongst whom it is to bee taught and 
explained, and in some points applyed. Being very neces- 
sary for every housekeeper. [London], by A. Coe, 
1644. 8°." 

Russell, William, Jord. See The execution of. 1683. 
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R2400-++ Ruyter, Michiel de. A letter from the heer Lieutenant. 
Admiral De Ruyter, to the States-General of the Vnited- 
Provinces; giving an account of the late engagement 
between him, and the French fleet, on the coast of Sicily, 
Translated out of Dutch. [London], by Tho. Newcomb, 
1676. fol.* 


S1264+ Scotland: Estates. The lavves and acts of Parliament, made 
by the most excellent and mighty king and monarch, 
James by the grace of God, King of Great Britaine.., 
since his majesties XV. Parliament, the XIX. of Decem- 
ber, 1597. Collected, revised, and extracted forth of the 
register of .. . Scotland. Edinburgh, reprinted by Evan 
Tyler, 1647. fol. 


$2161-++ Scudéry, Madeleine de. Severall witty discovrses, pro & con. 
viz. I. That beauty is no real good.... By Mounsieur 
Scudery. And put into English by a person of quality, 
For Henry Herringman, 1661. 8°. 
A translation of her Les femmes illustres. 


S2554+ The sentence of Samuel Johnson, at the King’s-Bench-Barr 
at Westminster on Tuesday the 16th. of November, 1686. 
Who was convicted the last term for... writing... 
libels. colop: By D. Mallet, 1686. fol.* 


S2902-++ Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of. The speech 
of a noble peer of this realm, made in the reign of King 
Charles II. An. 1681. Most humbly presented to . . . King 
William. colop: For Fr. Smith, 1689. fol.* 
The same speech as S2go1 plus “The case of Francis 
Smith, bookseller?’ 


S3748-+ Sibscota, George. The deaf and dumb man’s discourse. Or 
a treatise concerning those that are born deaf and dumb 
... together with an additional tract of the reason and 
_—_ of inanimate creatures. By H. Bruges for William 
rook, 1670. 8°. T.C.I 44. 
In both CH and CLC. 


A single si qvis. [1648? ] See W[ither], G[eorge]. 


S4 


S52 


S 
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S4550-+ Some passages of the treaty between the Marquesse of 
Ormond and the Parliaments commissioners at Dublin. 
With a narrative of other passages. . . . As also, the treaty 
between the Scots and the Marquesse of Ormonds com- 
missioners ... Decemb. 2. 1646. By A. Griffin, 1646. 4°.* 


The speech of the recorder of Bristol. 1689. See [Powlett, 
William]. 


Ss290A-+ Starkey, John. A catalogue of books printed for John 
Starkey book-seller, at the Miter in Fleet-Street near 
Temple-Bar. [London? 167-?] fol.* 


S6157+ The suffering case of William Gutheridge, of Banwell in 
Sommersetshire, truly stated, and committed to the ten- 
der consideration of all true English men. [7.p., ca. 
1689.] brs. 


S6204-+ Suspira regia, or, verses made by King Charles the First 
of blessed memory, in his afflictions. [London, 1682? ] 
cap., fol.* 


Thompson, Nathaniel. See London. At the general .... 


T1356+ To his excellency the Lord General Monck. The humble 
address of the members of Parliament (in behalf of the 
people) interrupted and forceably secluded by Crom- 
well and his confederates, 1648. For T. P. February 4, 
1659 [1.€., 1660]. brs. 


T1737+ To the supream authority of this nation, the Commons of 
England in parliament assembled. The humble petition 
of the creditors of Sir Peter Temple, knight and baronet. 
[London? before 1653.] brs. 

Signed by Thomas Sanders and others. 


A true copy of the imperial decree. See Leopold I, emperor. 


T2840oA+ A true narrative of the tryals of Titus Oats for perjury 
at the Kings-Bench-Barr at VVestminster, on Friday 
and Saturday the 8th and gth days of this present May, 
1685. colop: By E. Mallet, 1685. cap., fol.* 

In both CH and CLC. 
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T3250+ Tulse, Sir Henry. Tulse Mayor. Martis vicesimo primo die 
Octobr. 1684....It is ordered by this court, that the 
order hereafter following, (against servants being re- 
tained without a testimonial,) made at the last quarter 
sessions. [London], by Samvel Roycroft, [1684]. brs. 
Begins: Whereas by a statute. .. . 


Turner, Jacob. See News from Bishops-Gate-Street. [1689]. 


Uiq4o+ Urquhart, William. Illustrissimo domino D. Carolo Stanley, 
Comiti 4 Derby, Domino Monae, et insularum, &c. 
Theses hasce theologicas... 1672. Guilielmi Downing, 
[1672]. brs. 


Walcot, William. See Netherlands. The letters patents, 
[1693]. 


W895-++ Warner, Sir John. By the Major. Forasmuch as it is con- 
ceived... that the city at the present is in great danger 
...25 of Aprill, 1648. By Richard Cotes, [1648]. brs. 


W1094-++ Watson, Richard. The royall missive to the Prince of 
VVales, being the letter of K. Charles I. in part metri- 
cally paraphrased, for essay vnto the rest. By Ri. VVat- 
son. Caen, by Clavde Le Blanc, 1660. 4°.* 


W1094+-+ ———. The royall votarie laying dovvne svvord and shield, 
to take vp prayer and patience, the devovt practice, of 
his sacred maiesty K. Charles I. in his solitvdes & suffer- 
ings. In part metrically paraphrased. By Ri. Watson. 
Caen, by Clavde Le Blanc, 1660. 4°. 


W1727+ [Whitby, Daniel.] The fallibility & falsehood of the Church 
of Rome.... Together vvith some reasons of so many 
retaining or returning to communion with her. ... 


VVritten ... by way of letter to a friend. For Benjamin 
Southwood, 1676. 4°. T.C.I 220. 


W3191+ Wither], G[eorge]. A single si qvis, and a quadruple 
qvere, with the occasions of them, presented to the 
members of the honorable House of Commons, touching 
a petition... by Major G. W. [m.p., 1648?] cap., 4°." 
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The following titles, unrecorded in Wing, are in the Clark 
Library: 


A74+ [Abendano, Isaac.] The Jewish kalendar: containing an 
account of their feasts and fasts, whether observ’d at 
resent, or out of use; with their Sabbaths. ... To which 
is added a discourse concerning the Jewish fasts. [m.p., 
1699.] sixes. 


A226+ An account of Spain: being a new description of that 
country and people; and of the sea ports along the Med- 
iterranean... written by a French gentleman.... To 
which is added, a large preface concerning the establish- 
ment of the Spanish crown. For Joseph Wilde, 1700. 8°. 


A875+ Albertus Magnus. The paradise of the soul: or, a little 
treatise of vertues.... Translated out of Latin into Eng- 
lish, by N. N. [London], for William Brooks, 1682. 12°. 


A3021+ [The amorous travellers, or night adventures. Written 
originally in Spanish by a person of honour. Translated 
into French by ... Sieur Deganes, and into English by 
J. B. London, for A. Isted and J. Edwin, 1671.] 8°. 
T.C.I 89. 

Title page lacking; information supplied from Esdaile, 
p- 148. 

Anderson, Sir Edmund. See Boteler, Edward. The servant’s 
audit. 1662. 


A3134A-+ Andrewes, Lancelot. A manvall of directions for the visi- 
tation of the sicke. ... Whereunto is added a short con- 
fession of the faith. By R. Cotes, for Samuel Cartwright, 
1642. 12°. 


A3157-+ Andrews, William. Choyce discoveries: or, the English 
book of fortune....To which is added a compendium 
of physiogonomy . . . collected and translated out of the 
writings of Bartholomew Coclitis, Michael Scotus and 
others. For R. Reynolds, 1677. 8°. T.C.I 294. 


The apostles Paul and James reconciled. [ 1670? ] See [Gata- 
ker, Charles. ] 
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Articles of enquirie. 1647. See England: Laws, statutes. 
Astroscopium. 1700. See [Lamb, Francis. ] 


Atterbury, Lewis. See La Valliére, Louise Frangoise de la 
Baume le Blanc, duchesse de. The penitent lady. 1684. 


A balm presented. [ 1680? ] See O[ates], T[itus]. 


B683+ Barbaro, Francesco. Directions for love and marriage. For 
John Leigh and Tho. Burrell, 1677. 8°. 


The bloudy Babylon. 1698. See [Gaujac, Peter Gally de.] 


The book of the Revelation paraphrased. 1693. See [ Waple, 
Edward. ] 


B3803-+ Boteler, Edward. The servant’s audit: a sermon preached 
at the funerals of the right worshipful Sr. Edmund 
Anderson... Febr. 15. 1660. For G. Bedell & T. Collins, 
1662. 8°. 


B4162+ Bradshaw, William. A treatise of justification; tending to 
prove that a sinner is justified before God, onely by 
Christs righteousnesse imputed. By W. H. for E. Brew- 
ster and G. Sawbridge, 1652. 12°. 
English edition of B4157. 


B4519-+ A brief account of the reformation from popery: in the 
pious and-exemplary lives & sufferings of John Wickliff, 
John Huss, Jerom of Prague & Martin Luther. For W. 
Whitwood, and Mrs. Feltham, 1689. 12°. 


B4582-+ A brief discourse of the most assured ways and means to 
ruine and pull down the vast monarchy of the Ottoman 
princes, ... Also an historical and political discourse of 
the war in Hungary. By J. H. for B. Aylmer, 1687. 12°. 
T.C.II 180. 


A brief reply. 1695. See [ Wells, John. ] 


Bs133-++ Browne, Mathias. [Greek] A tract of mans chiefest good. 
By Thomas Harper, 1652. 8°. 


Bull, Daniel. See The third volumn of farewel sermons. 
1663. 
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Bs718+ Burgess, Daniel. Three questions resolved briefly and 
plainly, viz. What conceptions ought we to have of the 
blessed God? What are those truths... ? What is the 
change wrought in a man... ? Being the summ of three 
sermons. For Tho. Parkhurst and Robert Gibbs, 1688. 
12°, T.C.II 248. 


B6z10++ Bury, Edward. The souls looking-glass; wherein a man 
may discern what estate his soul stands in towards God. 
By Robert White for Nevil Simmons, 1660. 8°. 


Cio5+ C., R. The Jesuits ghost, with the prayer of the Turkish 
monarch to Christ. Through which he obtained a mighty 
victory against the papists, at the field of Varna... . 
Written by R. C. By John Wallis, for the author, 1689. 
4°." 
Calamy, Edmund, younger. See A collection of farewel- 
sermons. 1662. 


C586+ Carleton, Mary. The case of Madam Mary Carleton, lately 
stiled the German princess, truely stated: with an histori- 
cal relation of her birth, education, and fortunes; in an 
appeal to... Prince Rvpert. By the said _ Carleton. 
For Sam: Speed and Hen: Marsh, 1663. 12° 


Case, Thomas. See A collection of Soedienun 1662. 


C1273+ A catalogue of ancient and modern books, consisting of the 
writings of the most eminent divines of our own nation 
... which will be sold by auction... 26 of March. 1694. 
By Edward Millington of London, bookseller. [Lon- 
don], 1694. fol.* 


C1479+ A catechism wherein the learner is at once taught to re- 
hearse and prove all the main points of Christian religion. 
. Together with a short and plain discourse, useful to 
confirm the weak, and unlearned in his belief of the 
being of a God. For Sam. Richards, 1674. 8°. 


C1614 A caveat to protestants, in a dialogue betwixt a Hugonot 
and a papist, upon the subject of the extirpation of the 
protestant religion in France. For R. Bentley, 1689. 8°. 
T.CII 256. 

Dedication signed: W. Vaughan. 
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C2025-+ The character of the late upstart House of Lords: together 
with some reflexions on the carriage and government of 
his late Highness. By a friend to the good old cause, 
Printed in the year, 1659. 4°. 


Charles I. See Neve, Richard. Nox & aurora Britannica. 1661, 


C3612-+ Charles II. To the most reverend father in God, Accepted 
[Frewen], Lord Archbishop of York. colop: Edinburgh, 
reprinted, 1662. 4°.* 


C3649-+ Charles V, duke of Lorraine. Political and military obser- 
vations, remarks and maxims of. For J. Jones and W, 
Hawes, 1699. 8°. T.C.III 98. 


C3779+ Cheneau, Francois. French grammar, enrich’d with a com- 
pendious and short way to learn the French tongue. 
[London], by N. T. for Charles Mearne, 1685. 4°. 


Christian advice. 1671. See [Mockett, Thomas. ] 
The Christians dayly solace. See H[ead], R[ichard], Rev, 


C4192-+ The Church of England vindicated against her chief adver- 
saries of the Church of Rome. ... By a learned divine. 
For C. Wilkinson, T. Dring, and C. Harper, 1680. 4°. 
T.C.I 402. 
Epistle dedicatory signed: “J. M? 


C4224B-+- Church of Scotland. The first and second booke of disci- 
pline, as it was formerly set forth in Scotland by publicke 
authoritie, anno 1560. And is at present commanded 
there to be practised, anno 1641. Together with some 
acts of the generall assemblies... and an act of Parlia- 
ment. Printed in the yeare, 1641. 4°. 


C4275-+ Churchman, William. The devout souldier. A manual of 
prayers, for the use of his majesties militia. For the 
author, 1661. 12°. 

Second title page has imprint: Printed by E. C. for 
Thomas Williams and Edward Robinson, 1661. 


Coclitis, Bartholomew. See Andrews, William. Choyce dis- 
coveries. 1677. 
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Cs5106+ A collection of all the acts, memorials, & letters, that pass’d 
in the negotiation of the peace: with the treaties con- 
cluded at Nimeguen. Translated from the French copy. 
By H. Hills and are to be sold by Walter Kettilby, 
1679. 8°. 


Cs5145+ A collection of farewel-sermons preached by Mr. Calamy, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Sclater, Dr. Jacomb, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Lye, Dr. Manton, to their 
respective congregations at their departure from them. 
To which is annexed, a sermon preached at the funeral 
of Mr. Simeon Ash... by Edmund Calamy. [London? ], 
Printed in the year, 1662. 8°. 
Contains many of the same sermons as C241-43. 


Cs304+ Collinges, John. Certamina [Greek] or, a seasonable vin- 
dication of foure truths of God. For Rich. Tomlins, 
1655. 4°. 
This is a new title page, with these Wing numbers: 
C5346, C5331, C5332, C5333, C5322. 


Cs5412+ Coll. Sidney’s lamentation and last farewel to the world. 
Being condemn’d for high-treason, in conspiring the 
death of his sacred majesty, and royal brother. For J. 
Dean, 1683. brs. 


Cs5627-++ The complete academy: or a drawing book, containing the 
pencil’s improvement, with the ground-work of the art 
of drawing, limning, painting, graving, and how to whet 
the graver....In the drawing part Abraham Bloemaert 
and Jean Cozyne are followed, answering to Fiolets dis- 
course. The second edition. By R. Battersby for John 
Ruddiard, 1672. fol.* T.C.I 259. 

Contemplations of the state of man. 1684. See [Nieremberg, 
Juan Eusebio. | 

Cooper, Joseph. See A third volumn of farewel sermons. 
1663. 


C6405-+ [Cotton, Clement.] None but Christ, none but Christ: inti- 
mating, that in him, who is the Lord of Lords... is to 
be found the full and absolute cure of mans misery. The 
ninth edition. For A. K., and are to be sold by Francis 
Eglesfield, 1655. 12°.* 

The sth and “goth” editions are STC 5852 and 5853. 
Cradocott, —. See A third volumn of farewel sermons. 1663. 
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C6991-++ Crofton, Zachary. The covenant of grace opened in it’s 
nature and conditions: the claims of several pretenders 
to an interest therein examined and found invalid. By 
E. T. for Thomas Johnson, 1661. 8°. 


C7032++ Crompton, William. Soveraign omnipotency the saint's 
security in evil days. Discoursed and concluded from 
Rom. IV. xvii, xviii. For Benj. Alsop, and are to be sold 
by James Cowsey, in Exeter, 1682. 8°. T.C.I 504. 
2 parts. Title page of part 2: The justice of God as- 
sorted .... 


C7038-++ Cromwell, John. A discourse of spiritual blessings: or a 
discovery. By T. S. for Edward Giles, 1685. 8°. T.C.II 93. 


Cromwell, Oliver. See The character of the late upstart 
House of Lords. 1659. 


C7573+ Culverwell, Nathaniel. The white stone: or, a learned and 
choice treatise of assurance. For John Rothwel, 1654. 8°. 


C7684 A curry-comb for a cocks-comb: or, the trip to Holland 
detected. By the author of the trip to Jamaica. colop: 
Printed in the year, 1698. cap., fol.* 


A demonstration of family-duties. 1643. See P[aget], 
T[homas]. 


D1748+ Dixon, Robert. A sermon preached on the fast-day, Decem- 
ber 22. 1680. In the cathedral church of Rochester. By 
S. Roycroft, for Robert Clavel, 1681. 4°. 


D1935-++ Dorrington, Theophilus. Consolations address’d to a friend 
upon the death of his excellent and pious consort. Appli- 
cable also to a resentment of the death of our late... 
queen. For John Wyat, 1695. 8°. T.C.II 555. 


Dig55A+ The double list, containing a catalogue of the knights, 
citizens and burgesses that were chosen in the last par- 
liament, dissolved, October 11th. . .. Digested alphabeti- 
cally for the more ready finding out any place. colop: 
For A. Roper and E. Wilkinson, 1695. cap.. fol * 
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D2695-+ Duret, Noél. Novae motuum caelestivm ephemerides Rich- 
elianae: annorum 15, ab anno 1637 incipientes, ubi sex 
anni priores e fontibus Lansbergianis, reliqui vero e 
numeris Tychoni-Keplerianis eruntur, quibus accesser- 
unt. Apud Johannem Benson, 1647. 4°. 


The Dutch whore. 1690. See [Trumbill, Joseph. ] 


E17+ E., L. The popish net broken: being an ansvver to the net 
for the fishers of men, published by two gentlemen 
[J. C. and J. MacC.] lately gone over to the Church of 
Rome. [London], printed in the year, 1687. 8°. 


E254+ Eglesfield, James. The saints sacred laver. . . . Preached 
at Padington, September the first, 1645. By Thomas 
Harper, 1646. 8°.* 


E322-++ Elborow, Thomas. A guide to the humble: or an exposition 


on the Common Prayer. For Henry Brome, 1675. 8°. 
T.C.I 196. 


E695+ Elys, Edmund. Summum bonum: seu vera, atq; unica 
beatitudo hominibus per Christum communicanda, sex 
dissertationibus aliquatenus explicata. Apud Henricum 
Faithorne, & Johannem Kersey, 1681. 8°. T.C.1 444. 


E871-+ England: Laws, statutes. Articles of enqvirie for svrveying 
the bishops-lands, which may be used, or given in charge 
at a court of survey.... Extracted out of the lawes and 
statutes of this kingdome. By R. Cotes for John Bellamy, 
1647. 4°.* 

England: Parliament. See The double list. [1695]. 


E1157-++ England: Parliament, House of Commons. .. . An act touch- 
ing the first 4oooooo. 1. charged on the receipt of the 
excize. colop: By John Field for Edward Husband, 1649. 
cap., fol.* 
At head of title: 27 Junii, 1649. 


E2748-++- ———. A true extract out of the Commons journal: of the 
most principal proceedings of that honourable house, in 
this last short meeting; in order to the preservation of 
the king and kingdom from the growth of popery, and 
also for reducing the growing greatness of France. [Lon- 
don), printed in the year, 1678. 4°.* 
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E3099-+ The English man’s complaint. [7.p., 1689? ] cap., fol.* 
Dated in contemporary hand: “Febr: 1689.’ 


E3106-+ English orthography, containing the art of writing right 
and spelling well: with directions for reading English 
and writing letters to persons of all qualities. Very neces- 
sary for young persons both men and women, especially 
those who have not learned the grammar. [London, by 
Joseph Hindmarsh, 1686.] cap., 8°. 

Title page lacking. 


E3121+ The English spy: or, the intrigues, pollicies, and stratagems 
of the French king: with his secret contrivances, for 
undermining the princes of Christendom, discovered, 
For Sam. Norris, 1691. 12°. 


E3294-+ An essay to the explaining of the Revelation. Wherein, 
amongst other things of great moment, is clearly proved, 
that by the beast is meant an universal monarch. By 
Henry Hills and are to be sold by George Sawbridge, 
1661. 4°. 


E3296-+ An essay towards a general history of whoring. ... Vol. I. 
For Richard Baldwin, 1697. 8°. T.C.III 42. 
This appears to be alternate title for Gg59. 


E3864+ Exercitatio, de vera S. Sti Nominis Jesu etymologia: una 
cum explanatione analytica orationis dominicae. Apud 
T. Garthwait, 1652. 12°. 


F439-++ Farmborow, Nicholas. Fundamenta grammatices: or the 
foundation of the Latin tongue, in two parts. By M. C. 
for Robert Clavell, 1690. 12°. T.C.II 325. 


F828-+ Fettiplace, Thomas. The Christian monitor earnestly and 
compassionately perswading sinners unto true and timely 
repentance. By E. Tyler and R. Holt, for Will. Miller, 
1672. 12°. T.C.I 101. 


F1364-+ [Fleury, Claude.] The manners of the Israelites, in three 
parts. For William Freeman, 1683. 12°. T.C.I 510. 


F1412+ [Fontenelle, Bernard Le Bovier.] The French Lucian, made 
English; by J. D. Esq. For R. Bentley, 1693. 12°. 
This is a re-issue with a new frontispiece and title page 
of the 1683 edition of Fontenelle’s New Dialogues of 
the Dead. 


F204¢ 


F231 
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F2044A+ [Foxle, George.] The groans of the - or the trial of 
the truth of prayer. The third edition. For Michael 
Spark, 1652. 12°. 
Frangepan, Ferencz Kristof, count. See The Hungarian 
rebellion. 1672. 


The French Lucian. 1693. See [Fontenelle, Bernard Le 
Bovier. | 


F2311B+ A full and true account of the tryal, condemnation, and 
execution with the last dying words of Augustin King. 
Who was executed neer Hartford-Towns-end, on Wed- 
nesday, March the 21st, 1687/8. colop: By George 
Croom, [1688]. cap., fol.* 


Gaspine, John. See A third volumn of farewel sermons. 
1663. 


G304+ [Gataker, Charles.] The apostles Paul and James reconciled 
in the point of justification, and the controversies about 
it among Christians amicably composed. [7.p., 1670? ] 
cap., 4°." 


G344+ Gauden, John, bp. Causa dei: Gods pleading his own cause, 
set forth in two sermons preached at the Temple in 
November, 1659. By John Best for Andrew Crook, 
1661. 8°. 


G373+ [Gaujac, Peter Gally de.] The bloudy Babylon: or, a 
collection of some particulars concerning the persecu- 
tion raging in France against the protestants, from the 
= of Reswick to the martyrdom of the reverend 

onsieur Bovsson. For George Huddleston, 1698. 4°.* 
Signed: P. G. D. 


Gibbons, John. See The triall of. 1652. 


G436+ Gearing, William. The mount of holy meditation: or a 
treatise shewing the nature and kinds of meditation. For 
Francis Tyton, 1662. 8°. 


G436+-++ ———. Philadelphia, or, a treatise of brotherly-love. Shew- 
ing, that we must love all men. For Tho. Parkhurst, 
1670. 8°. 
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Ggo04-++ Gobinet, Charles. Instruction concerning penance and hol 
communion; the second part of the instruction of youth, 
... The last edition in French, now render’d into Eng- 


lish. By J. B. and are to be sold by Mathew Turner and 
John Tootell, 1689. 8°. 


Go04+-++ ——. The instruction of youth in Christian piety, taken 
out of the sacred scriptures, and holy fathers; divided 
into five parts. . .. The last edition in French, now ren- 
der’d into English. By Henry Hills, 1687. 8°. 


The Gospel-call. 1688. See V., W. 


G1787-++ The great work of redemption: deliver’d in, five sermons 
at St. Paul’s, and at the Spittle, Aprill, 1641. I. On the 
passion of our Saviour: by Dr. Soames Vicar of Staynes, 
II. On our Saviours resurrection: by Dr. Morton Bisho 
of Durham. III. An appeal to Gods mercy: by Dr. Potter 
Bishop of Carlile. [V. The expectation of a Christian: 
by Dr. Westfield Bishop of Bristol. V. The imperfection 


of a Christian in this life: by W. Price B. D. For J. Play- 
ford, 1660. 8°. 


The groans of the spirit. 1652. See [Foxle, George. ] 


G2170+ Gauldo Priorato, Galeazzo. The history of the manage- 
ments of Cardinal Jvlio Mazarine chief minister of state 
of the crown of France.... Tom. I. Part III. By H. L. 
and are to be sold by Geo. Calvert, Sam. Sprint, and 
Christopher Wilkinson, 1673. 12°. T.C.1 117. 


Halley, Edmund. See [Lamb, Francis.] Astroscopium, 1700. 


H776+ Harlay de Chanvallon, Frangois de. A letter from the arch- 
bishop of Paris, to the late King James. colop: Printed, 
and are to be sold by Rich. Baldwin, 1694. cap., fol.* 


H1231+ Hayward, John, D. D. Hell’s everlasting flames avoided, 
and heaven’s eternal felicities injoyed. The first part. ... 
The tenth edition. For Robert Gifford, 1696. 12°. 


H1231+-++ —— The precious blood of the son of God, shed without 
the gates of Jerusalem.... The first part.... The sixth 
edition. For Robert Gifford, 1696. 12°. 
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H1242+ H[ead], R[ichard], Rev. The Christians dayly solace in 
experimentall observations; or cordials for crosses. For 
Richard Skelton, Isaac Pridmore, and Henry Marsh, 
1659. 8°. 
“Epistle dedicatory” and “Epistle to the Reader” both 
signed by “Richard Head” 


An historical account of the late troubles. See La Roche- 
foucauld, Francois, duc de. 


H2168++ The history of the life of the sublime and illuminated 
divine, Dr. Joh. Thauler. . . . Faithfully translated out of 
Latine. By S. Dover, for L. Lloyd, 1660. 8°. 


H2824+ Horneck, Anthony. Delight and judgment: or, a prospect 
of the great day of judgment, and its ; am to damp, 
and imbitter sensual delights, sports, and recreations. By 
H. Hills Jun. for Mark Pardoe, 1684. 8°. T.C.II 41. 


H3038+ H[owe], J[ohn]. Self-dedication discoursed in the anni- 
versary thanksgiving of a person of honour for a great 
deliverance. For Brabazon Aylmer, 1682. 12°. 

“Epistle dedicatory” signed John Howe. 


H3703+ [Humfrey, John.] A private psalter, or manual of devotion. 
Composed by a minister, under the apprehension of the 
stone. Which may serve also for all Christians. For 
Thomas Parkhurst, and Thomas Simmons, 1683. 8°. 
T.CIl 3. 

Text signed: Johanne Humfredo. 


H3726+ The Hungarian rebellion: or, an historical relation of the 
late wicked practices of the three counts, Nadasdi, 
Serini, and Frangepani . . . translated into ae by 
P. A[yres]. Gent. For William Gilbert and Tho. Saw- 
bridge, 1672. 12°. T.C.I 110. 


Iz04+ Innocent XII, pope. A letter from Pope Innocent the XII. 
to the Emperour, wherein he indeavours to perswade 
him to a peace; with his imperial majesties answer. To 
which is subjoyned the resolutions of the confederates 
in the present conjuncture. Done out of French. a 
Dublin, re-printed by Andrew Crook, [1691?]. cap., fol.* 


I241+ Instructions for children. [7.p.], printed in the year, 1698. 
sa"? 
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I276-+ Intrigues of love: or, the amours and gallantries of the 
French court during the reign of [the] amorous and 
warlike Prince Henry IV. ... Newly made English from 
the French by Sir Edwine Sadleyr Baronet. For R. G, 
and sold by Benj. Crayle, 1689. sixes. T.C.II 250. 


J79+ Jackson, John. The lyon and the lamb reconciled: or the 
true evangelical temper: wherein divinity and ecclesias- 
tical history are interwoven and mixed. . . . Delivered in 
sundry sermons. For Austin Rice, 1660. 12°. 


Jacomb, Thomas. See A collection of farewel-sermons. 1662, 


Jenkyn, William. See The third volumn of farewel sermons. 
1663. 


J679+ Jeremiah in Baca; or, a fast-day’s work for the devout mem- 
bers of the Church of England. For John Watson, 1688, 


2°. 


The Jewish kalendar. [1699.] See [Abendano, Isaac. ] 


K404+ Kidder, Richard. A discourse concerning the education of 
youth in religion: shewing at once the great necessity 
of it;...in a sermon on Ephes. 6. verse 4. For Tho. 
Parkhurst, 1672. 8°. T.C.I 115. 


King, Augustin. See A full and true account. [ 1688. ] 


L131-++ LaChambre, Marin Cureau de. A discourse on the principles 
of chiromancy. ... Englished by a person of quality. By 
Tho. Newcomb, and are to be sold by Tho. Basset, 
1658. 8°. 


L180+ La Haye, ——— de, an officer in the Venetian service. The 
policy and government of the Venetians, both in civil 
and military affairs. Written in French by the Sieur de 
la Hay, and faithfully Englished. For John Starkey, 1671. 
12°. T.C.I 65. 


L205-+ [Lamb, Francis.] Astroscopium: or two hemispheres, con- 
taining all the northern and southern constellations, pro- 
jected upon the poles of the word [sic]. According to 
the observations of Mr. Halley. .. . The second edition 
corrected by Phillip Lea. By Phillip Lea, 1700. 4°. 


Lamb, Philip. See The third volumn of farewel sermons. 
1663. 
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L321-+ Lander, Thomas. The information of Thomas Lander of 
Shutborrow in the county of Stafford, another of the 
witnesses in the tryal of the late Lord Stafford, as it was 
taken upon oath by Edmund Warcup,... 24th day of 
December, 1680. For Thomas Simmons, 1681. fol.* 


L445+ L[arkin], G[eorge]. The world to come. The glories of 
heaven, and the terrors of hell, livel display’d, under 
the similitude of a vision. For John Gwillim, 1699. 12°. 


L451-+ [La Rochefoucauld, Francois, duc de.] An historical ac- 
count of the late troubles during the wars of Paris.... 
With the manner of their imprisoning the court, the 
nobility, and the people. And an account of the par- 
liaments proceedings. For Henry Chapman, 1686. 8°. 
T.C.II 36. 


L623-+ La Valliére, Louise Frangoise de la Baume le Blanc, duchesse 
de. The penitent lady: or reflections on the mercy of 
God. Written by the fam’d Madam La Valliere, since 
her retirement Bi the French court to a nunnery. 
Translated out of French, by a divine of the Church of 
England [Lewis Atterbury]. For Dorman Newman, 
1684. 12°. T.C.II 69. 


Lea, Philip. See [Lamb, Francis.] Astroscopium. 1700. 


Lo59-+ Le Grand, Antoine. . . . Scydromedia seu sermo, quem 
Alphonsus de la Vida habuit coram comite de Falmouth, 
de monarchia. Liber primus. [London? ], 1669. 12°. 
Dedication ends: “Datum Londini kalendis Maii anno 
1669.’ 


Leopold I. See Innocent XII, pope. A letter. [1691? ] 
A letter from. [1691?] See Innocent XII, pope. A letter. 
[1691? ] 


A letter from the arch-bishop. 1694. See Harlay de Chan- 
vallon, Francois de. 


L2025B+ The life of Cornelius van Tromp, Lieutenant-Admiral of 
Holland and Westfriesland: containing many remark- 
able passages relating to the war between England and 
Holland. By J. Orme, for R. Clavel, J. Sturton and A. 
Bosvile, and J. Cater, 1697. 8°. 
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L2584+ Littleton, Edward, baron. The Lord Keepers speech to the 
Hovse of Commons, at the passing of two bills. For lohn 
Burroughes and lohn Franke, 1641. 4°.* 


L2595-+ Livesey, James. The spirit of the Lord in power and at 
liberty, as at first to give a being to; so still to give a 
blessing by his ordinances. In three sermons, preacht 
[sic] at Great Budvvorth, to some persons of honour, 
and several of the clergy, then present to communicate 
in reference to the late act. By A. M. for Robert Clavel, 
1674. 8°. 


L2617+ LI., J. The death of God’s Moses’s considered: being the 
substance of a sermon preached at the funeral of Mr. 
Francis Johnson. ... Who died in London, October the 
gth. 1677. For, and are to be sold by Thomas Parkhurst, 
1678. 4°.* 

The Lord Keepers speech. 1641. See Littleton, Edward, 
baron. 

Louis XIV, King of France. See The English spy. 1691. 

Lye, Thomas. See A collection of farewel-sermons. 1662. 

M., J. See The Church of England vindicated. 1680. 

The manners of the Israelites. 1683. See [Fleury, Claude.] 

Manton, Thomas. See A collection of farewel-sermons. 1662. 

Millington, Edward. See A catalogue . . . 26 of March. 1694. 

Miscellany poems. 1700 See W[arren], R[obert]. 


M2303+ [Mockett, Thomas.] Christian advice both to old and 
young, rich and poor: which may serve as a directory. 
For Edw. Brewster, 1671. sixes. T.C.I 54. 
Dedication signed “Tho. Mocket.’ 


M2580+ Moore, Sir Jonas. A short introduction into the art of 
species. Usefull for every one that desire to be geometri- 
cians. Printed and sold by Joseph Moxon, 1660. 8°.* 


M2601-+ Moore, Thomas, younger. Fornication condemned, in a 
double sentence, commending marriage, condemning 
whoredom, in all. Or, a brief consideration of Heb. 13. 4. 
By Ja. Cotterel, for the author; and are to be sold by 
Nath, Crouch, 1667. 4°. 
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Morton, Thomas, bp. See The great work of redemption. 
1660. 


Nadasdy, Frencz, count. See The Hungarian rebellion. 
1672. 


N122-+ Nalton, James. Gods great care of His good people in bad 
times. Discovered in several sermons preached by Mr. 
James Nalton, (late minister of St. Leonards Foster- 
Lane).... Published by J. F. By A. M. for Nathanael 
Webb, 1665. 12°. 


Nso1+ Neve, Ri[chard]. Nox & aurora Britannica: sive lamentatio 
& gratulatio pro absentia & rediiu [sic] Phoebi Britannici, 
Caroli magni, mortui & redivivi. Apud Jo. Martin, Ja. 
Alestry, Tho. Dicas, 1661. 8°. 


N715+ The new politicks of the court of France. Under the reign 
of Lewis XIV....Made English from the original printed 
at Cologne, 1694. For Henry Rhodes and John Harris, 
1695. 8°. T.C.II 528. 

L has the French version, Cologne, 1694 only. 


N797A+ A new-years-gift composed of prayers and meditations. 
With devotions for several occasions. The second edi- 
tion. For Simon Neale, 1681. 12°. 2 pts. T.C.1 433, 427. 


N818+ A new-years-gift to the honourable Admiral Russel, on his 
glorious victory over the French fleet. [London? 1692? ] 
cap., 4°.* 


Ni149+ [Nieremberg, Juan Eusebio.] Contemplations of the state 
of man in this life, and in that which is to come. By 
Jeremy Taylor, D. D. For John Kidgell and are to be 
sold by Dormna [sic] Newman, 1684. 8°. T.C.II 59. 


Ni150+ . Prudential reflections, moral considerations, and sto- 
ical maximes. In three centuries: written originally in 
the Spanish tongue, and thence put into French, by a 
R. F. of the Society. English’d by J[ohn]. D[avies]. of 
Kidwelly. By Ja: Cotterel, for R. Robinson, 1674. 12°. 
T.C.I 164. 
Dedication signed: J. Davies. 


Nimeguen. See A collection of ...the treaties concluded. 
1662. 


None but Christ. See [Cotton, Clement. ] 
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031A+ Oates], T[itus]. A balm, presented to these nations, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, to cure the wounds of the 
bleeding protestants and open the eyes of the deluded 
papists.... By T. O. D. D. [London, for J. G., 1680.] 8°.* 


O213-++ Old popery in a new dress of presbyterie. Or a parallel 
between popery and presbytery. By J. M. for H. Cripps 
and L. Lloyd, 1652. 4°.* 


0318+ On the nativity of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. A pindarique ode. Most humbly dedicated, to 
the right reverend father in God, John [Moore] Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. Cambridge, printed in the year, 
1700. 4°.* 
Orford, Edward Russell, earl. See A new-years-gift to. 
[ 1692? ] 


P168-+ P[aget], T[homas]. A demonstration of family-dvties: or 
certaine propositions and reasons of them, taken out of 
the holy Scriptures. ... By T. P. By H. A. for Thomas 
Vnderhill, 1643. 12°. 

Dedication leaf signed “Thomas Paget?’ 


Po11-+ [Payne, William.] The three grand corruptions of the 
eucharist in the Church of Rome. Viz. the adoration of 
the host, communion in one kind, sacrifice of the mass, 
In three discourses. For Brabazon Aylmer, 1688. 4°. 
This is a reprint with entirely new title page of P8p98, 
Pgoo, Pogo. 


P969A-+ Pearse, Damaris. A present for youth, and example for the 
aged. Or, the remains of Damaris Pearse. Containing her 
speech after she kept her bed. And a copy of a written 
paper, of her own composing ... also several pious ex- 
pressions. . . . Together with her funeral-sermon. For 
Tho. Parkhurst, 1683. 8°. T.C.II 14. 


Pro1o+ Pearson, Nico[las]. The raptures of a flaming spirit. Being 
a directory, wherein methodically is contained the sev- 
eral parts of prayer....As the author useth to express 
himself before and after his sermons. By Tho. James for 
the author, and are to be sold by Robert Clavel and 
Richard Jones, 1682. 8°. 
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Philologus, pseud. See A seasonable discourse. 1676. 
Pledger, Elias. See The third volumn of farewel sermons. 
1663. 


Poema, in honorem... Guilhelmi Turner. 1669. See [Smith, 
William. ] 


P2966-+ Pora, Charles. A sovereign balsom to cure the languishing 
diseases of this corrupt age. Printed in the year, 1678. 8°. 
CLC also has 1679 edition. 


Potter, Christopher, bp. See The great work of redemption. 
1660. 


P3355-+ Price, Laurence. The Christians calamities: or, the protes- 
tants complaint, collected out of many severall letters’ 
. . . presented to his highness the Lord Protector. For 
Thomas Vere, 1655. 8°.* 
Price, William. See The great work of redemption. 1660. 
A private psalter, 1683. See [Humfrey, John. ] 


Prudential reflections. 1674. See [Nieremberg, Juan Euse- 
bio. ] 


R309+ Ratuit de Souches, Louis, count. A true and perfect relation 
of the battail and victory lately obtained near Lewentz, 
against twenty five thousand Turks, Tartars, and Molda- 
vians, by General Souches: as it was sent to his imperial 
majesty, dated July 20, 1664. By Tho. Mabb, 1664. 4°.* 
Signed “de Souches” 

Reformation. See A brief account of. 1689. 


S244-++ Sad and lamentable news from Wapping: giving a true and 
just account of a most horrible and dreadful fire, which 
happened on Sunday the 19th. of Nov. 1682. Beginning 
at the house of one Capt. Allen... giving you a particu- 
lar account of the... losses of ... Sir William Warren, 


the Lady Ivy, Mr. Hooper. [London?], for J. Clarke, 
1682. 4°.* 


S282A-+ Safety in a tempest: or, the way to comfort in suffering 
times. In two parts. For Edward Golding, 1684. 12°. 
T.C.II 50. 


$282A+-++ The safety of France to Monsieur the Dauphin. Or the 
secret history of the French king ... done into English 
from the second edition of the French original printed 
in Holland. For Tho. Salusbury, 1690. 12°. T.C.II 324. 
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S289-++ Sagredo, Giovanni. A relation, or an account of the imperial 
court, by Sacredo, a noble Venetian-senator. Given in 
an oration made by him to the Doge... of Venice..,, 
Done into English by T. G. Esq. For W. Crooke and 
G. Wells, 1685. 8°. 

L has Italian edition, Paris, 1670. 


S356A-++ Saint-Romain, G. B. de. ... Physica sive scientia naturalis, 
... Opus novum. Prostat apud Abel Swalle, 1684. 12°. 
T.C.Il 74. 


S643-++ Sanderson, Robert, bp. Two cases of conscience: resolved, 
By E. C. for C. Wilkinson, 1668. 12°. 


Sclater, William. See A collection of farewel-sermons. 1662. 


Scotus, Michael. See Andrews, William. Choyce discover- 
ies. 1677. 


Seasonable considerations. 1686. See [Squire, William. ] 


S2227-++ A seasonable discourse of the right use and abuse of reason 
in matters of religion. By Philologus. For Tho. Passinger 
and Tho, Wall, 1676. 8°. T.C.I 226. 


Self-dedication discoursed. 1682. See H[owe], J[ohn]. 
Sidney, Algernon. See Coll. Sidney’s lamentation. 1683. 


S3950A-++ Skippon, Philip. A Apt of price in a collection of promises 
e 


out of the whole book of God... . By Phillip - 
Serjeant Maj. General, &c. By R. Cotes for Stephen Bour- 
well, 1649. 12°. 


Slater, Samuel. See The third volumn of farewel sermons, 
1663. 


S4128-++ Smith, John, poet. The history of Joseph: or, a divine poem 
upon Joseph and his brethren. From the 37th of Genesis 
to the end. By T. M. for W. Thackeray, 1677. 8°. T.Cl 


281. 


S4164-++ Smith, S[amuel]. The Christians guide to devotion. With 
rules and directions for the leading an holy life. .. . The 
second edition. For Hen. Rodes, 1685. 12°. T.C.II 120. 
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$4277-+ [Smith, William.] poet. Poema, in honorem dignissimi dom. 
Di. Guilhelmi Turner equitis aurati, urbis Londini prae- 
toris. Excudebat Jacobus Cotterellus, 1669. 4°.* 
Dedication signed: Guilhelmus Smith. 


Soames, Thomas. See The great work of redemption. 1660. 
Souches, de, gez. See Ratuit de Souches, Louis, count. 


S4821-++ Sparks, John. A funeral sermon from this text, Matth. 25. 46. 
Shewing the torments of hell, and joys of heaven. By... 
minister of Odiham. By R. H. for William Miller, 1684. 
2°.” 


Spee, Joannes. See Weyer, Matthew. The narrow path. 1683. 


S4991A-+ The spirit of Jacobitism: or, remarks upon a dialogue be- 
tween K. W. and Benting. In a dialogue between two 
friends of the present government. For John Whitlock, 
1695. fol.* 

In reply to W77. 


Ss1o1-+ [Squire, William.] Seasonable considerations proving the 
unreasonableness of the romanists, in requiring us to 
return to the comunion of the present romish church. 
For Henry Mortlock, 1686. 8°. T.C.II 165. 


S5251-++ Stanton, Zachary. The love of God to all mankind, in the 
glorious work of their redemption by Jesus Christ, as- 
serted and vindicated. Printed, and sold by M. Fabian, 
1700. 8°. 

Tauler, John. See The history of. 1660. 


Taylor, Jeremy. See [Nieremberg, Juan Eusebio.] Contem- 
plations. 1684. 


T667++ The temporal and eternal portion of saints and sinners. 
Written by a prisoner of hope. [7.p.], printed in the 
year, 1667. 8°.* 


T914A-+ The third volumn of farewel sermons, preached by some 
London and country ministers, viz. Mr. Cradicot, Mr. 
Bull, Mr. Pledger, Mr. Lamb... Mr. Slater and Mr. Gas- 
pine . . . with a late sermon of Mr. Watsons against 
popery ...added eighth [sic] sermons preached... by 
Mr. Joseph Cooper. Printed, 1663. 8°. 
C5638 is the first volume and C243 (should be under 
title, not under Calamy) is the second volume of a set of 
which this is a third volume, each appearing separately. 
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T1077+ [Thou, Jacques Auguste.] A true history of the Roman 
Catholicks designs and bloody contrivances for the sub- 
version of the protestant religion in England. And how 
by the wonderful providence of God their treasonable 
and bloody conspiracies and designs have been dis- 
covered and prevented. For John Leigh, 1678. 4°. 
Consists of a new title page and T1075, T1078, S5426, 


The three grand corruptions. 1688. See [Payne, William] 


T2056-+ ‘Travels through Flanders, Holland, Germany, Sweden and 
Denmark. Containing an account of what is most re- 
markable in those countries. ... Written by an English 
gentleman, who resided many years in Holland in a 
publick capacity. For Randal Taylor, 1693. 8°. 


T2200+ The triall of Mr. John Gibbons, in Westminster-Hall, before 
the high-court of justice, beginning July 18. 1651. 
Printed in the year, 1652. 4°.* 


T2495+ A true and impartial history of the wars of Ireland, Flan- 
ders, on the Rhine, and in Savoy, &c. More particularly 
what has happened in those countries since the late revo- 
lution in England, to the ending of . . . 1694. In two 
parts. [London], for N. Boddington, 1695. 12°. T.C.Il 
522. 


A true extract. 1678. See England: Parliament, House of 
Commons. 


A true history of the Roman Catholicks designs. 1678. See 
[Thou, Jacques Auguste. ] 


T3142+ [Trumbill, Joseph.] The Dutch whore; or, the miss of 
Amsterdam. Being a new discovery of the humours and 
intreagues of bullies, pimps, bauds, cracks and their cul- 
lies. With a pleasant account of the siege of the Black- 
Castle. Printed and are to be sold by most book-sellers, 
1690. 12°. T.C.II 339. 


V14+ V., W. The gospel-call. In metre. Compiled by W. V. 
Whereunto is added twenty five considerations of the 
pains prepared for sin after this life. For Richard Butler, 
1688. 8°. 


Van Tromp, Cornelius. See The life of. 1697. 
Vaughan, W. See A caveat to protestants. 1689. 
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V398A+ Vincent, Humphrey. Professours hurt to profession. Or, 
the true Christians caveat against the cavillers clamours. 
Delivered in certain sermons on Romans 2. 24. By Felix 
Kyngston for Thomas Dawkes, 1642. 12°. 


W221+ Waite, John. The way to heaven by water, concomitated, 
by the sweet-breathing gales of the spirit . . . delivered 
in several lectures at Kingston upon Hull. York, by Tho: 
Broad, 1645. 4°.* 


W724+ [Waple, Edward.] The book of the Revelation paraphrased; 
with annotations on each chapter. Whereby it is made 


plain to the meanest capacity. Printed in the year, 1693. 
4°. T.C.Il 449. 


W979+W [arren], R[obert]. Miscellany poems. Written by R. W. 
C. C. Cambr. For W. Rogers, 1700. 4°.* 


Watson, Thomas. See A collection of farewel-sermons. 
1662; The third volumn of farewel sermons. 1663. 


Wi258A-+ Weighty reasons against the romish religion, made publick 
for the use of protestant families. For H. G., 1688. 4°.* 


W1285-+ Welles, John. The anchor of hope, for Gods tossed ones. 
By John Welles pastor, lately preacher of the word at 
Watton in Hertfordshire. By I. Coe, for Henry Overton, 
1645. 12°. 


Wi290+ [Wells, John.] A brief reply to that part of Spira’s despair 
reviv’d: in which the baptists in general are concerned. 
... Wherein the unjust charge of Mr. Thomas James 
against them, is removed. Written by a baptist preacher. 
Printed, 1695. 12°. 


Westfield, Thomas. See The great work of redemption. 
1660. 


W1525-++ Weyer, Matthew. The narrow path of divine truth de- 
scribed from living practice and experience...according 
to the testimony of the holy Scriptures; as also of Thom- 
as a Kempis ... Thauler.... Or the sayings of Matthew 
Weyer. Reduced into order in three books by J. Spee. 
For Ben. Clark, 1683. 12°. 
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W1743A+ Whitcombe, William. An essay to promote virtue by ex- 
ample, in a collection of excellent sayings... of devout 
& learned men. For the author, and are to be sold by 

_ Edw. Evets, 1689. 8°. T.C.II 260. 


The world to come. 1699. See L[arken], G[eorge]. 


Y30-+ Yemans, Anne. Crooked pathes made straight: or, the wayes 


of God made knowne to lost sinners. For Giles Calvert, 
1648. 8°. 


Zrinyi, Peter, count. See The Hungarian rebellion. 1672, 
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Acquisitions: February 16-May 15, 1953 


I" order to inform scholars and friends of the developments of 
the Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-months 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts 
or prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


ENGLIsH History AND LITERATURE 

One of the finest collections of autograph letters to come to the 
Library in recent years was acquired by the Friends from Maggs 
Brothers. The letters, principally of Victorian authors, some 479 
pieces in all, are addressed to Frederick James Furnivall (1825-1910) 
scholar, editor, founder of the Early English Text Society, the 
Chaucer Society, and several other literary groups, and one of the 
liveliest figures in the English literary world of the later nineteenth 
century. Over 80 different individuals, the majority of whom were 
prominent in English literary circles, are represented in the corre- 
spondence, So far as is known, the bulk of the collection is unpub- 
lished. The largest and perhaps the most important single group of 
holographs are those from Robert Browning. These 76 letters, dated 
between 1872 and 1889, include comments on his own writings, 
Shakespeare’s plays, and family matters. John Ruskin is represented 
by 19 letters, written between 1855 and 1880, touching on his do- 
mestic difficulties, his views of his own and others’ work, and many 
other matters of interest. Closely related to these are 23 letters from 
Mrs. Ruskin and 6 from John Everett Millais. Seventeen letters 
from Tennyson contain comments on his own poems and critical 
remarks on Shakespeare’s plays. Charles Kingsley, James Russell 
Lowell, and John Stuart Mill, with more than 10 autograph letters 
each, are well represented, along with many other notable literary 
figures. 

Evidence of England’s more than passing interest in the coastline 
of France is seen in a two-volume work entitled A Description of 
the Maritime Parts of France (London, 1761), produced by Thomas 
Jefferys, an English geographer and map-maker, during the time 
France and England were engaged in the Seven Years War. Volume 
One contains “a particular account of all the Fortified Towns, Forts, 
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Harbours, Bays, and Rivers . . . and of the most remarkable Invasions, 
Sieges, and Sea-Fights which have happened on or near that Coast.’ 
The second volume is made up of 87 detailed charts of the coastline 
with engraved plans of all the forts existing at that time. The copy 
of this work which has now been acquired by the Library has a 
special interest in that the volumes contain the bookplates, dated 
1942, of a colonel of a Middlesex regiment, with his manuscript index 
of the charts, indicating that the work may have been used in military 
planning even as recently as World War II. 

A group of thirty English jest books of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries has been acquired through the generosity 
of the Friends to supplement the small group of similar books re- 
ported on in the Quarterly for February 1953. These two lots, total- 
ing 42 jest books, supplemented by those in the Library, afford an 
amusing insight into English social life of the eighteenth century, 

Theatrical books have long been a favorite field for the “gran- 
gerizer” or extra-illustrator. The Library has a large collection of 
extra-illustrated volumes and fully 30 per cent are theatrical biog- 
raphies or histories of the stage. A recent gift of the Friends of the 
Library was Henry Barton Baker’s The London Stage (London, 
1889), extended from two to seven volumes by the insertion of 736 
portraits, playbills, autographs, stage views (interior and exterior), 
and other ephemera from earliest times to 1888. For a student of 
the mechanics and architecture of the earlier London theaters, this 
compilation should be of great value. 

The Dun Emer, later the Cuala Press, Dundrum, Ireland, is noted 
for its fine printings of Irish literature. Founded in 1902 by two 
sisters and a brother of William Butler Yeats, it has published the work 
of such well-known Irish authors as W. B, Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Lord Dunsany, and J. M. Synge. From 1908 through 1915 the 
Press issued a series of 84 broadsides containing the work of such 
authors as John Masefield, James Guthrie, James Stephens and Pa- 
draic Colum. The Friends recently acquired a complete set of these 
important broadsides for the Library. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


The professional papers of Max Farrand, first Director of the 
Huntington Library, have recently been received in the Manuscript 
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Department for cataloging and eventual study. The papers cover 
the period from 1909 until his death in 1945 and include over 15,000 
pieces. The correspondence files are especially interesting and exten- 
sive, containing letters from many of the leading educators and 
historians both here and abroad. Dr. Farrand’s notes and correspond- 
ence on his studies of the Federal Constitution and the notes for 
his book The Development of the United States are also present. 

The English and French struggle for possession of North America 
is nowhere more dramatically and interestingly illustrated than in 
a map recently obtained for the Library through the generosity of 
the Friends. It is entitled A New Map of North America wherein 
the British Dominions in the Continent of North America, ... are 
carefully laid down from all the Surveys (London, Printed for John 
Bowles and Son, n.d.). Although undated, it is very evident from 
internal evidence that the map was drawn between 1751 and 1755 
when the French and Indian War started. French encroachments 
on British territory east of the Mississippi are very clearly marked 
and the legends on the map endeavor to make light of French claims 
to the territory around the Great Lakes as well as that of Louisiana. 
A thorough search has not located another copy of the map in the 
British Museum catalogue nor in the Library of Congress List of 
Printed Maps of America. 

The New England Non-Resistance Society was formed in Sep- 
tember, 1838 by a group headed by William Lloyd Garrison and 
Maria Weston Chapman. Their constitution stated that human life 
is not to be taken under any circumstances, that war is unnecessary, 
and that a policy of non-resistance should be followed against all 
enemies. In January, 1839, the first number of The Non-Resistant, 
the organ of the Society, appeared. It was edited by Maria Weston 
Chapman. The paper was to run for three years before expiring in 
1842. Its columns were filled with the doings of the Society and 
articles disparaging war and violence in any form. The Library has 
obtained a volume containing the first 24 numbers of this rare peri- 
odical. It has a presentation note inside the front cover from Maria 
Weston Chapman to Lucretia Mott, suffragette and member of the 
Non-Resistance Society. 

The Bandarlog Press, of Chicago, Asheville, North Carolina, and 
finally Phoenix, Arizona, was founded by Frank Holme, newspaper 
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artist and friend of George Ade, Oswald Cooper, George Barr 
McCutcheon, John T. McCutcheon and many other notables. The 
Library had previously acquired by gift a collection of Holme’s 
original sketches, a number of books from his library, and a partial 
file of the books printed by the Bandarlog Press. It was very gratify- 
ing therefore to acquire through the generosity of the Friends a 
complete collection of the work of the Press, including proofs and 
original drawings, 114 letters to and from Frank Holme about the 
foundation and operation of it, and a number of pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, and other ephemera dealing with Holme and his work. These 
two collections now provide the Huntington Library with the finest 
materials for the study of one of the earliest private presses in the 
Southwest. 

To strengthen the Library’s holdings of the first editions of Robin- 
son Jeffers, six of his books were acquired recently, including a 
copy of his first book, Flagons and Apples. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


One of the finest botanical works produced in France in the 
eighteenth century was La Botanique by Francois Regnault, printed 
in Paris in 1774. This four-volume set in large folio contains 473 
hand-colored engraved plates. Each plate, which is beautifully drawn 
and colored, has an accompanying page of descriptive text explaining 
its use for food, medicine, or the arts. Through the generosity of 
the Friends, a beautiful set of this important work has now been 
added to the botanical holdings already in the Library. 

In 1828 a German botanist, Nees von Esenbeck, produced a very 
important work in three large folio volumes entitled Plantae Medi- 
cinales oder Sammlung Offizineller Pflanzen (Dusseldorf, 1828). 
The 458 colored plates in this work printed by the lithographic 
process, are very accurate and careful representations of the original 
plants. Each drawing is accompanied by a page of text describing 
the particular specimen in detail. The Botanical Library has been 
fortunate enough to acquire a fine copy of this work bound in its 
original board covers. 


Carey S. Buss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv, etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri; Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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The Institute of Early American History 
and Culture 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Tue Stamp Act Crisis: ProLoGue To REvoLution. By Edmund S. Mor- 

gan and Helen M. Morgan. 320 pages. $6.00 
The first full-length account of the Stamp Act and the repercussions ta ort the 
American colonies during 1765-66 that led to its repeal. The authors show forcefully 
how the outcome of the issue of “No taxation without representation” set the stage 


for events during the next ten years, culminating in revolution. Particularly vivid are 
the portraits of men who came to fame or notoriety in the crisis. 


GENTLEMEN FREEHOLDERS: PoLiTIcAL PRACTICES IN WASHINGTON’s VIR- 

cinta. By Charles S. Sydnor. ix, 180 pages. $3.50 
How did Virginia produce great statesmen in the eighteenth century—men like 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison? Professor Sydnor provides convincing answers 
to this intriguing question through his analysis of the political and social structure of 
colonial Virginia and his portrayal of practical politics as revealed in campaigning for 
office, the conduct of elections, and procedure in the House of Burgesses. The au- 
thor’s historical insight sheds new light upon the mixture of aristocratic and demo- 
cratic elements that produced and nourished men of talent. His interpretation has real 
meaning for our own day in terms of education and citizenship. 


OTHER TITLES 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s LETTERS TO THE Press, 1758-1775. Collected and 
edited by Verner W. Crane. Ixv, 308 pages. $6.00 


MEETING House ANp CountiNG House: THE QuaAKER MERCHANTS OF 
CoLoniAL PHILADELPHIA. By Frederick B. Tolles. 328 pages. $5.00 


GENTLEMAN’S ProGREss: THE ITINERARIUM OF Dr. ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON. Edited with an Introduction by Carl Bridenbaugh. 

Xxxli, 284 pages. $4.00 

CoLoNIsTs IN BONDAGE: WHITE SERVITUDE AND Convict LABor IN AMER- 

Ica, 1607-1776. By Abbot Emerson Smith. 417 pages. $5.00 


Tue History AND PRESENT STATE OF VircINIA. By Robert Beverley. 
Edited by Louis B. Wright. XXXV, 359 pages. $4.00 


Published for the Institute by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








RECENT HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


California’s Utopian Colonies, by Robert V. Hine. 1953. $4.00. 


Science and Religion in Elizabethan England, by Paul H. Kocher. 
1953. $6.00, 


Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, by Virgil K. Whitaker. 1953. $6.50. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the First Quarto, 1603, reproduced in fac- 
simile from the copy in the Huntington Library. First printing, 
1931. Second printing, 1953. $3.00. 


Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, by Lily B. 
Campbell. 1947. $6.75. 


The Irvine Ranch of Orange County, by Robert Glass Cleland. First 
printing, 1952. Second printing, 1953. $3.50. 


Music in the Southwest, by Howard Swan, 1952. $5.00. 


The Indians of Southern California in 1852: The B. D. Wilson Report 
and a Selection of Contemporary Comment, edited by John Wal- 
ton Caughey. 1952. $3.50. 


The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1880, by 
Robert Glass Cleland. Revised edition, 1951. $5.00. 


Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, edited by Dixon Wecter. 1949. $5.00. 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications can be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 











